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SOMETHING TO ADVANTAGE. 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 


PRETTY place it was, with 
a home look about it that 
involuntarily set one to 
thinking of still, cool rooms 
and quiet nooks; of grassy 
meadows, with cool springs 
bubbling in leafy shadows, 
and long reaches of shady 
orchard closes. I say the 
place suggested this, as all 
Places suggest something of 
their character---for we 
maintain that houses have 
character. Who does not 
know the slovenly, the hos- 
pitable, the penurious, the 
exclusive, the jolly, the spic- 
and-span, the refined, the rigid and the solemn 
house, at a glance, just as readily as he recognizes 
those characteristics in man or woman. There isa 
subtle something inhering in them or their sur- 
roundings, that stamp their peculiar character upon 
them. And, as men are changed and influenced by 
their surroundings, so houses insensibly take hue 
and coloring from the prevailing characteristics of 
their occupants, and after a little, a decided “ family 
resemblance” grows up between them, which is rec- 
ognized at a glance. 

This affinity was particularly striking between this 
house and its occupants. For twenty years Ross 
Gilbert had owned Meadow Farm, and for twenty 
years peace, quiet and content had rested like a ben- 
ediction upon it. But a shadow, dark and porten- 
tous, now brooded over the happy home, and with a 
bitter groan, made up of both physical and mental 
anguish, Ross Gilbert exclaimed: 

* It’s no use, Sarah, the old farm will have to go. 
If I hadn’t broke my arm, I might have managed to 
stave it off. I hoped to make a good job of that log- 
ging for Mason, which would have paid the interest, 
and something towards the mortgage. And with 
the boys’ help, I had laid out for putting in some ex- 
tra crops, which pay better than the corn and pota- 
toes I have always raised. I hoped, if things worked 
right, to pretty nearly square it up by Christmas, the 
time when it runs out. But that is allover now. It 
will be as much as John and Henry can do, to keep 
the place along with the old crops, and even these 
must be cut down. Doctor Leach says the injury is 
a compound fracture, and will take months to heal. 
If there was only any way to pay the interest in 
July,” he said, wistfully. 

“How much is it, papa?” said a sweet, girlish 
voice. 

“ Enough to buy all your summer outfit, Gracie,” 
he said, trying to speak lightly, though his lips 
quivered in spite of him. 

«I do not need any new clothing, papa,” she said, 
gravely. ‘*But you have not told me how much it 
was,” with quiet persistence. 

“It is forty-five dollars, child; and I have not 
twenty in the world, and seven mouths to feed! Not 
that I mind that,” he added, quickly, ‘* fur anybody 
will trust me for provisions, until the early market- 
ing; but to see the oli place go out of my hands; the 
place where my children were born, and where two 
of them have died; the place inwoven with all the 
quiet happinegs, and deep experiences of my life---it 
is that which cuts to the quick ;” and the strong man 
leaned his head on the window-sill to hide his 
emotions. 

“© © Ross,” said his wife, “if you had never mort- 
gaged the farm! It seems hard that we should lose 
it by no fault of our own.” 


“Sarah!” he said, gravely. 

**I can’t help it, Ross! I can’t feel that it was 
your duty to sacrifice yourself, for another man’s 
villany.” 

“Sarah,” he said, lifting a white, solemn face from 
the window, “if I hai known, when I mortgaged 
this place, that I should lose it, with all the long 
years of patient toil; yes, if I had known that it 
would beggar me, I should have done it! I have 
never, for an instant, regretted the sacrifice. Do you 
think I could have lived here in ease and plenty, 
while he languished in a felon’s cell? Do you think 
I could have looked in the face of my poor, grief- 
stricken mother, with her youngest born shut be- 
tween the narrow walls of a prison, from which J 
could have saved him? I tell you, Sarah, my 
brother’s broken thanksgiving, and my mother’s dy- 
ing blessing, are better to me than gold or silver, or 
houses or lands. I have struggled to repair the loss 
—it is very hard to give up to stranger hands the old 
home that I have called my own so long—but if 
Providence wills otherwise, we must bear it, dear 
wife, as some needful, though bitter, discipline.” 

‘Papa, you shall not lose the place if forty-five 
dollars will save it. 1 am strong, and Able to work, 
and I am going to. You know Laura Mason’s cousin 
that was here last summer? Well, she makes ten 
dollars a week as copyist, in a large wholesale house 
in Worcester.” 

“ But, child, what do you know about copying?” 

“*Not much, perhaps, but I suppose I might learn, 
if I had time. But I want i diat ative 
work, for it’s only three months to July. What I 
propose, is to get a situation as saleswoman in some 
of the shops--Laura said a great many girls were 
thus employed---where, if the wages were smaller, 
the pay would be immediate.” 

‘* But suppose you cannot get a situation?” 

* But suppose I can, papa? It’s just as easy, and 
much more pleasant,” she said, smiling hopefully. 

** Bat, O Gracie! how can I let my little girl go 
from me!” 

“ But I shall come back, papa, after the old home 
is cleared—not before. You must really let me do 
this,” she said, earnestly, as he shook his head slow- 
ly. ‘ My heari .» quite set upon it.” 

And she ca’riod her point---though not without 
strong opposition from her father, and tearful en- 
treaties from her mother, and Helen and Julie, the 
two little girla who were wretched at the thought of 
losing ‘‘ Sister Gracie.” Only from John, the eldest 
boy, @ grave, thoughtful lad of sixteen, did she 
receive hope or encouragement. 

“Tt’ll hardly seem like home without you, Gracie,” 
he said; “but I am glad you are going. If J could 
leave the farm, you shouldn’t go; but that’s out of 
the question now. It seems as though if we could 
only get over this, we could somehow save it. Do 
you suppose, Grace, that Uncle James is alive?” 

* Papa doesn’t think he is, it is so long since he has 
been heard trom—twelve years. But I cannot make 
it seem as if he were dead. I have always believed 
he would come back some day. I hope he will. Puor 
Uncle James! it must be so sad to go away with the 
burden of debt and remorse weighing him down, and 
never, through all the years, to see the faces of those 
he loved.” 

Twelve years before James Gilbert had forged his 
employer’s name to a check for five hundred dollars. 
He had intended to redeem it before Mr. Gray be- 
came aware of it. He was incited to the crime by a 
specious villain, who borrowed two-thirds of it, and 
won the rest at play the same night. He had prom- 
ised to pay him the borrowed portion the next week, 
before the return of Gray, who was absent, at the 
West. Besides, young Gilbert’s salary would fall due 
that same week, and so between them he argued 
they could easily make it up. But to Gilbert’s dis- 
may Gray returned a week sooner than he was ex- 
pected. Exposure was inevitable, and Nourse de- 
camped, leaving Gilbert to bear the brunt alone. 
Mr. Gray consented to furego prosecution, upon the 








refunding of the entire amount. And so Ross Gil- 





bert’s farm was mortgaged for five hundred dollars, 
and the criminal went free. He had barely managed 


to pay the interest—sometimes failing in that—for 


he had a large family to care for, and the pro- 
ducts of his farm did little besides the supplying of 
their growing wants. But now a crisis had come. 
An unfortunate accident had deprived him of the use 
of his good right arm, at the very time when he had 
most reckoned on it. 

It looked like a frail hope, the sending forth of 
their household dove; but Grace was so hopeful, and 
so confident, that the parting was less bitter than 
they thought. Her faith met its reward, too, for, 
through the influence of Jenny Mason, she succeed- 
ed in obtaining a situation in Lovering & Reed’s, 
one of the wealthiest and most reliable tirms in the 
city. She was to receive six dollars a week the first 
three months; after that, if she could do the work, 
she would be promoted to a better place, with a pro- 
portionable increase of salary. She saw at once that 
she could not pay the high price demanded for board 
in the city, which, to her country ideas, seemed out- 
rageous. So she hired a room a little out, in a quiet 
neighborhood, and took her meals at restaurants. 
Sometimes, when her personal allowance ran low— 
for she was determined that fifteen dollars should be 
laid aside each month—she went without a meal or 
two. 

For the first and second months, owing to her 
strong natural vitality, she bore up under the strain 
wonderfully; but, when the warm, enervating June 
days came, it began to tell upon her system. One 
morning Mr. Lovering called her to his desk. She 
was a little startled, and went forward timidly. 

“Miss Gilbert,” he said, pleasantly, ‘‘I see that 
you are not capable of taking care of yourself, and, as 
I feel in a measure responsible for you, while you are 
in my employ, I must insist that you obey me in 
three things. You must lodge nearer your work; 
these long walks are too much for you after standing 
allday. You must take full meals, and take them 
regularly.” (How did he know? Grace wondered.) 
“And lastly, you must take occasional recreations. 
You confine yourself too closely. What do you say? 
are you prepared to obey?” watching the faint color 
rippling in her cheek. 

“ If you will wait till next month,” shestammered. 

“ And why till next month?” he persisted. 

For answer she broke into sudden tears. Here 
was a dilemma! Ray Lovering was little used to 
‘woman’s moods, and a woman in tears!—a young, 
pretty woman, too. What should hedo? But un- 
consciously he did just the right thing; he walked to 
the window and looked out, thus giving her a chance 
to recover and control herself. In a moment he felt 
a light hand on his arm. It was a fuint, scarcely 
perceptible touch, but it thrilled to his finger ends, 
and set his pulses into just the wildest gallop! It 
was very strange that it should, for Ray Lovering 
was not an impressible man, as his thirty-three years 
of bachelorhood attested. 

“Pardon me,” said a voice, that quivered a little, 
notwithstanding the resolute will, ‘* I was so rude. 
I didn’t mean to be so weak and childish.” 

“It was I who was rude,” he said, eagerly. “I 
had no business to question your reasuns; but believe 
me, Miss Gilbert, I did it for your own good, It 
pains me to see you growing thin and white day by 
day.” 

He did not say how closely he had got to watching 
the fading roses, and listening for the light step that 
grew languid and slow. 

“ Do you really think I am getting ill?” she asked, 
in an alarmed voice. ‘O, I mustn’t be ill now. I'll 
do anything you ask me.” 

“ Will you?” smiling brightly. “ You’ve no idea 
how unreasonable I shall be. I have your word.” 

She looked up anxiously into his face. Something 
she saw there sent the banished roses in sudden 
drifts to her face, but did not alter her resolution to 
tell him her story, or 80 much of it as explained her 
conduct. 

** And so you see,” she concluded, “ that if I can 


manage to get through this month, then dear papa 
can have the money, and the old place will be secure 
for the present. Iam willing to be ill a little, then, 
if I can only keep up this month out. You wouldn't 
blame me,” she went on, enthusiastically, “if you 
only knew what a dear old place it is. The great 
rooms are all so cool, and pleasant, and have such a 
restful look. And the air comes in through the long 
halls, O, so fresh and sweet!” And she drew a long, 
quick breath, as if some favoring gale had wafted 
one of its breezy breaths into the heart of the close, 
heated city. 

Miss Gilbert, you have excited my curiosity 
dreadfully. If I let you have your way this month, 
will you promise to reward me bya sight of this little 
paradise of yours? In other words, may I go out 
there, and see if 1 can get back a little of my lost 
youth?” . 

“ You!” 

“ Certainly; don’t you think I’m terribly old?” 

“T like old people—that is, I mean not very young 
people. They are so much wiser, and have so much 
more breadth of experience and culture. But I have 
not answered your question. We should certainly 
feel honored to see you at Meadow Farm,” she said, 
with gentle dignity. ‘‘ Paps feels very gratefal to 
the gentlemen who have been s» kind and consider- 
ate with his daughter, and { know he would gladly 
welcome either of you.” 

Neither of them had noticed a gentleman that sat 
&@ moment in the outer room, and then passed quietly 
out. 

When Grace put on her hat to go to her lodgings 
that night, she found Mr. Lovering waiting on the 
steps. 

“ You will have to hurry, Miss Gilbert; the cars 
are within two minutes of leaving,” looking at his 
watch. 

“ The cars?” 

* Yes, the horse-cars, They will take you within 
a few rods of Mrs. Lane’s dour. You must ride to and 
from your work. I will give in on the other points, 
but I shall insist on this.” 

“ But, Mr. Lovering, I cannot—I—” 

“O yes you can. It’s all arranged, and as the cars 
are just starting, here is your ticket,” putting her 
in with gentle force. 

“But, Mr. Lovering, I cannot permit you to do 
this ;” flushing painfully. 

“Not if I let it stand over to July?” 

“If you will!” a look of reliof coming to her face. 

“T will be sure to bring in my account, then.” 

And the cars moved off, leaving him standing 
there, a new expression in his dark, handsome face. 
A look which many a proud lady would have been 
glad to see there. 

A man in coarse, threadbare garments, his right 
arm in a sling, and a look of general wretchedness 
pervading his person, sat in the seat opposite her. A 
crutch lay across his knee, and she noticed, when the 
conductor came through the car, that he did not ask 
him for his fare. “Some poor fellow he is carrying 
free,” she thought; and the humanity of the con- 
ductor ran stddenly up to a very high figure in her 
estimation. After a little she became conscious that 
the man was watching her. She turned slightly, 
when he said: 

“I never begged in my life, miss, but it is night, 
and I have not tasted fuod since yesterday, and I 
have not a penny in my purse.” 

She drew a little port ie from her 
pocket, deliberately took out fifty cents—just one 
half it contained—and put it in the man’s hand. 
The man looked at her, a strange expression coming 
over his face. 

“God bless you, miss!” he said, in a husky voice. 
“ May you never know what it is to go hangry.” 

It was on her tongue to say that she had known 
already, but she checked herself, for fear the thought 
that she was denying herself might spoil his enjoy- 
ment of the gift; so she simply said; 

“I only wish it were more—you look so weak and 
ill.” 


































































































on mechanically, while Jennie rattled on; 

* I’m so glad about Lovering. I’m not seltish, you 
sec. I’m glad somebody is going to have the benefit 
of him. He’s altogether too grand a man two ‘ waste 
his sweetness on the desert air’ of celibacy. Hand- 
some, too—don’t you think he is?’”’ 

“ Ye-s,” Gracie stammered, faintly. 

“To be sure he is! Why, it’s worth two or three 
dollars a week to work for so fine-looking a man as 
Ray Lovering! If you could only see my respected. 
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* You are not robbing yourself, child?” 

She hesitated an instant, then said, brightly: 

“No; Iam young and strong, and can earn more. 
Is your arm painful, sir?” she asked, kindly, notic- 
ing the spasm that contracted his face. 

« B—— Square,” shouted the conductor, putting 
his head in at the door. 

The man gathered himself up with a slow, and 
painful effort, drew the handkerchief carefully over , 
his hand, adjusted the crutch under his arm, and, 
taking a little bundle from the seat beside him, hob- 
bled slowly out. But, though he carefully averted 
his face, she saw that his eyes were filled with tears. 


Grace went home with a delightful sensation of ' 
happiness in her heart, which quite atoned for the © 


lightness of her purse, and the emptiness of her 
stomach. 

“ Poor fellow,” she said. ‘I wonder if he has any 
friends to care for him? A cripple, with a broken 
arm—poor fellow!” And her thoughts ran back to 
another broken arm, miles and miles away, and she 
smiled softly to herself as she thought of the loving 
hands that ministered to his wants; and uncon- 
sciously before her eyes rose the quiet picture of a 
country landscape, with long stretches of 
land sweeping back to the wood, the lithe, willowy 
grasses rising and falling in soft billows; and, stand- 
ing in patient waiting at the pasture bars, were Spot, 
and Daisy, and Pet. She could almost hear the 
rustling of the poplar leaves, turning their silvery 
linings to meet the sunset’s answering gold; and 
catch the musical echo from the cool spring that bub- 
bled up beneath, and ran away on cool, swift feet, 
over the white, gleaming stones, and long, lush 





grasses. 

A little rap at the door dispelled the sweet illusion, 
and Jennie Mason’s bright, careless face looked 
smilingly in upon her. 

“Dreaming of home and father-land, my fair ex- 
ile,” she cried, gayly: “and I’ll wager my new 
French hat, that your stomach is as empty as a con- 
tribution-box in a country church. I’ve got glorious 
news for you—Willard has just opened some of the 
most heavenly oysters! And | shall be sure to kill 
myself if I go down there alone, with nobody to talk 
to between the mouthfuls; besides, I wouldn’t give 
@ penny for the most celestial ambrosia, if I had to 
partake of it alone. I’m eminently social, as regards 
appetite. Come; I’m waiting.” And she stood 
turning the knob of the door with an air of ludicrous 
impatience. 

“T haven’t been to supper, really, Jennie; you 
see—” 

“Of course, I see! It’s my opinion that you are 
trying to live on faith, which is a fine thing, doubt- 
less; but when I’m real, downright hungry. give me 
oysters. Grace Gilbert, you’re getting as thin and 
white as a ghost!” 

*OQ Jennie! how youdo run on. I was ‘going to 
say that I had a little adventure to-night. ‘There 
was @ poor man in the cars--I rode home—whose 
right arm was broken, at least, I expect it was, for 
he had it in a sling, and he had to walk with a 
crutch, besides—and O, he looked so poor and deso- 

= 
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“ Hadn’t eaten a mouthful for a number of weeks,” 
interrupted Jennie, pathetically. 

“ Really, Jeunie, you are unfeeling. He said he 
hadn't taste food since yesterday, and I believe he 
told the truth; at any rate 1 am not sorry I gave 
him something to procure some with.” 

“O my charming innocent! - Why, the city is full 
of just such interesting ‘cripples,’ who lie in wait for 
just such unsophisticated little goosies as you. They 
have a special weakness for country folk.” 

“But how could he know that I was a country 
girl b goad 

“How? As if it weren't written all over your 
fresh, apple-blossomy face. Do you know, that when 
you pass me sometimes in the street, I fancy I catch 
the scent of bayberry and forn, and the fragrant 
breath of wild azalias. But come, I’m getting faint 
asdeath. Aint Ia trifle pale about the lips?” look- 
ing over Gracie’s shoulder into the little mirror, and 
arranging the black, crispy curls that clustered in 
willful rings round a bright, brunette face. 

* You see,” she went on apologetically, “ one likes 
to be as captivating as they possibly can, when they 
take oyster soup—it’s a particular romantic pro- 
cedure. And then, one never knows who they may 
meet in one of these saloons. Suppose your gay gal- 
lant of the horse-cars should make his appearance? 
Besides, Mr. Willard is himself a single man. Just 
fancy what it would be to marry a restaurant!—Oys- 
ters, ice-cream, soda and cream cake ad-libitum ad- 
infinitum. Aproposof marriage. Have you heard 
that Mr. Lovering had at last succumbed to the fas- 
cinations of some fair divinity? Haven’t? Well, l’ll 
tell you about it as we go along.” 

A sudden shadow darkened the happy light in 
Grace Gilbert’s violet eyes. She didn’t think she 

cared for the oysters much, after all, but she walked 


And the worrt of it is, he is married—in fact, has 
been married twice. 1t mortifies me to death to 
think that any woman, or, rather, any two women, 
tn ever marry a man with such an abominable 


hair-lip, and such a diabolical squint, to say nothing 
of his terrible flame-colored wig. But to return to 
my mutton. Mr. Lovering has bought that charm- 
ing lot on C—— street, and is putting up one of the 
most elegant and delightful of cottages. Of course, 
he is going to have a mistress for it, and everybody 
| is on the qui-vive to know who the fortunate lacy is. 
Strange that you haven’t heard about it.” 
* You forget that I know scarcely any one,” Gracie 
| returned, quietly. And the subject was dropped. 
The rosy glow of the sunset faded from the western 
windows, and the tender thrill that had stirred softly 
‘in Grace Gilbert’s heart all day, went out with it, 
leaving only a few dead ashes, cold, and gray, and 
still. That night, for the first time since she left 
Meadow Farm, she cried herself to sleep. O, how 
she longed for the rest, and peace, and tenderness of 
the old home. If she could only lay her head on her 
mother’s bosom! She was so tired of the great noisy 
city, and she felt tired, and weak, and ill, and O, so 
terribly homesick! 

She awoke next morning with a dull, heavy pain in 
her head, and twice while she was dressing she grew 
so dizzy that she had to sit down. Mrs. Lane insisted 
upon her breakfasting before she went out, and so 
she sat down and swallowed a cup of coffee and a 
mouthful of toast; but it seemed as if it would choke 
her, and.the air was so close, and the carts made such 
&@ noise on.the pavements, and the odor of meats and 
vegetables king was so sickening, and everybody 
talked 80 loud, gnd the people in the streets were 
mixed in such inextricable confusion, that it made 
her giddy to look at them; and so she closed her 
eyes and laid back in her seat, until she reached her 
destination. Mr. Lovering met her on the- steps. 
An instant she felt the hot blood mounting to her 
throbbing temples, the next, store, and street, and 
people, went round, and round, and round, and faded 
into a dull, dead blank. 

When she opened her eyes, she found herself in the 
back office, surrounded by the frightened faces of the 
three other shop girls, while Mr. Lovering was walk- 
ing back and forth in the ante-room, with an excited, 
nervous ‘step. At an exclamation from one of the 
girls, he turned and came in. 

“T told you so, Miss Gilbert,” he said, coming and 
standing up before her. “I told you, yesterday, that 
you would make yourself ill.” 

“I’m not ill,” she exclaimed, trying to rise. But 
he put out his hand and held her back. 

* Lie still, till I get a carriage to take you back to 
your lodgings. You are in a high fever, now, and 
your pulse is going like a race-horse,” laying his fin- 
gers lightly on the slender, blue-veined wrist. 

She was too faint and weak to remonstrate, and in 
a tew moments fuund herself lifted carefully into a 
close, light carriage, and Mr. Lovering himself got in 
beside her. She had never only a vague remem- 
brance of that ride. She had a confused memory 
that he put hisarm about her, and that her head 
rested upon his shoulder; but she was too ill and 
confused to remember, even if she had heard, any- 
thing he had said. 

And indeed, nearly a week:passed away before she 
was fairly conscious of anything, save the terrible 
pain in her head, and a sense of enervating, oppres- 
sive languor. She had barely escaped a brain fever, 
the doctor said. Her naturally strong constitution 
and the most careful nursing had alone prevented. 
She found a Mrs. Vincent installed as nurse, who said 
she had come at Mr. Lovering’s request. And never 
was there a tenderer, or more loving, or more faith- 
ful nurse than she proved. Grace thought her own 
mother could not have been more gentle and patient 
with her, and in return, she loved her like a mother. 
She took her into her confidence, telling her of dear 





over it, and how bravely she bail trie: to lift it. 

“And to think I should fail at the last!’ she said, 
sadly. ‘ It will take me til] autumn to pay for this 
illness; but I wouldn’t mind that, if I had only made 
out the forty-five dollars. Poor papa! it will be so 
hard for him to bear. But 1 am so glad they wont 
know, at home, that I’ve been sick! It would worry 
them dreadfully, and papa would not consent to my 
staying another day; and I must, O I must, Mrs. 
Vincent!” And she hid her thin, white face, out of 
which the beautifying roses had vanished, in the 
motherly bosom of Mrs. Vincent, who soothed and 
quieted her, and kissed the trembling lips, and 
smoothed the bright brown hair from her forehead, 
with caressing fingers. 

But she grew better so rapidly that she no longer 
needed the services of a nurse, and so one morning 
Mrs. Vincent bade her good-by, with many kind 
words of cheer and encouragement. That day, Mr. 
Lovering came up to her roow for the first time. She 
knew he had been there often, Mrs. Lane had told 
her; but it was the first time she had seen him, and 
the thought of all her indebtedness to him came over 
her with such overwhelming force that, though she 
struggled bravely to be calm, and try to make him 
understand how she would pay him just as soon as 
she was able, yet she finally broke down and cried, in 
the midst of it. 

He was not, somehow, quite so afraid of her now as 
he was the first time he had seen her in tears. In- 
deed, he had grown 80 bold that he came and sat 
down beside her, and took the little trembling fingers 
in his strong, firm clasp. They fluttered a little; and 
then lay still. 

**T have got a letter here for you,” he said, quietly. 
“TI divine it is from Meadow Farm. By the way 
when are we going out there? I believe you prom- 
ised to take me, didn’t you?” 

A thought of the elegant cottage on C—— street 





old Meadow Farm, and the shadow that had fallen’ 





came into her mind, and the beautiful woman who 
was to preside over it—for of course she was beanti- 
fal—she ought to be everything that was good, and 
pure, and noble, as well as beautiful, to deserve him. 
She was sure she hoped she was, she thought, chok- 
ing back a little sob that would come. In the mean- 
time, she had opened the letter from her father. She 
read a little way, then exclaimed, suddenly: 

“ O Mr. Lovering!” 

“ Well, what?” smiling down into the pretty, eager 
face, into which the soft sea-shell pink was slowly 
creeping. 

“ How good you are! And father has paid the in- 
terest, and dear old Meadow Farm is ours for another 
year, at least. I am so glad! And papa’s arm is 
most well. Mr. Lovering!” 

“ Well?” 

* Don’t you believe I shall be able to go to work 
again next week?” 

“ No, nor the next.” 

*O, I must, indeed I must! You see, this illness 
has thrown me back so. I had saved thirty dollars,” 
drawing a little purse from her pocket, with a pretty 
business air. ‘ Here it is, and—” 

“ But how are you going to pay your nurse, Mrs. 
Vincent? Iam afraid the poor woman cannot afford 
to wait for her pay as well as I.” 

“She said she would wait till I had paid you.” 

“Did she? But I don’t think she had better, 
especially as I am not quite sure, yet, that 1 shall 
get my pay.”” 

A slow fiush rose to her temples. “ Mr. Lovering,” 
she said, gravely, “1 shall pay you, if I live.” 

“All that 1 exact?” 

“ Certainly, both principal and interest,” a little 
coldly. 

“That is enough, then. I will try to wait as pa- 
tiently as I can for it, though, to tell the truth, lam 
in something of a hurry.” 

TIT will begin work next week, sir.” 

“ You cannot.” 

“TI willl” the violet eyes darkening and flashing 
under the drooping lids. 

“*Mr. Reed has got another to take your place,” he 
said, carelessly, but watching her fuce keenly all the 
while. 

* Cannot I have it again?” a frightened look com- 
ing into ber face. 

“I am afraid you cannot. The fact is, I do not 
think you are quite strong enough fur the place. 
But I am about setting up aseparate establishment— 
at least, I hope to—of an altogether different charac- 
ter. You can have a situation in that, if you will 
take it. I will come round to-morrow, and take you 
up to look at the place, and then you can decide if 
you will take it.” 

“ When shall I enter on my duties, if I take the 

Y aad 

“ Any time you say. The sooner, the better it will 
snitme. And nowI must go. Don’t disappoint me 
to-morrow.” 

“T will be ready, Mr. Lovering,” quietly. 

He held her hand a it, looking hingly 
in her face. He made a motion as if he would have 
taken her in his arms, but restrained himself with 
an effort; and tessing a daily paper in her lap, bade 
her be very careful of herself, and get well as fast as 
she could, and then went softly out. 

For the next half hour, only a low, stifled sobbing 
broke the silence of the room, then there was a quick 
step on the stair, followed by a little impatient rap, 
and a simultaneous opening of the door. 

“There, I knew it! I knew you were confined up 
here in this abominable little back chamber, where 
there’s nothing to be seen but the rear view of a 
tannery, with those terrible ‘death’s heads’ staring 
at you, and the cheerful prospect of a cemetery in the 
distance. Why hadn’t you sent for me? I would 
have had you down in the front parlor, where you 
could have seen what was going on, if you were si 

“O Jennie! I didn’t want to see anything. They 
put me bere just because it was still.” 

“And fed you on bread and water—you look like 
| ag 

“Am I very thin, Jennie?” 

“Well, I’ve seen fleshier people—Barnum’s fat 
girl, for instance. But you never was so handsome 
before in your life, Grace Gilbert. I’d give a thou- 
sand dollars if I was a man, so I could fall in love 
with you! Only your eyes are abominably red. I 
never was quite sentimental enough to appreciate 
‘beauty in tears.’ I prefer smiles, and dimples, and 
all that sort of thirg. There they come, now!” as 
Gracie smiled. “They are infinitely more becoming, 
my dear,” stooping over and kissing her tenderly, as 
she rattled on, in characteristic abandon of speech. 

Presently she espied the paper in Gracie’s lap. 

“Do your jailors allow you tosee the papers? Gen- 
erous, I declare!” 

“Mr. Lovering brought it in, just now.” 

“Mr. Lovering! does he come to see you, Grace?” 
she asked, looking at her keenly. 

“ He only came to-day,” Grace said, trying to keep 
down her rising color. 

“You know that house in C—— street that I told 
you about? Well, it’s all done, and it’s just splendid! 
And the greatest joke is, nobody can find out who is 
to be its mistress. Halloo, what’s this?” slowly un- 
tiding the paper, and running her finger down the 

of “ Is.” ‘If the young lady who gave 
some money , to an invalid in the horse-cars, on 
the afternoon of the tenth of June, will call at 145 
Main street, she will hear of something to her 
advantage.” 

“Your ‘cripple,’ as I livel” exclaimed Jennie 
Mason, in sudden excitement. “Grace, I shouldn’t 














wonder a bit if he was some noble prince in disguise, 
or a rich old Cuban, or some other delightful thing.” 

Grace took the paper with trembling fingers, and 
read over the advertisement. 

“ Would you go, Jennie?” 

“ Well, if it was anything to my ‘advantage,’ I 
rather think I should. If you are able to ride, I'll go 
out and charter # hack, and we'll have the mystery 
solved immediately. Ouly if anything dovs come of 
it, I shall expect to be bridesmaid, for any share in 
the traneation. I always had a fancy that I should 
look charming in white satin and pearla—the gift of 
the ‘ lovely young bride,’ of course.” 

“I promise,” said Grace, laughing, and grown 
suddenly strong with the excitement. ’ 

But when she saw the pame of one of the most 
pron:inent lawyers in the city, over “145.” her heart 
fluttered so she could hardly stand, and if it had not 
been for Jennie Mason's strong, resolute arm, she 
would have sunk to the sidewalk. 

Mr. Follansbe was in, and the business was soon 
stated, Jennie doing the principal part of the talking, 
which was her peculiar forte, and Gracie substan- 
tiating her statements. Mr. Follansbe was a suave, 
gentlemanly-looking man, with clear gray eyes, and 
@ profusion of wavy blonde hair and beard, which 
Jennie mentally pronounced ‘ magnificent.”. He 
asked Grace a namber of questions, mainly to estab- 
lish her identity, which proving satisfactory, he 
unlocked a safe, and took therefrom a check for five 
thousand dollars, and handed it to the bewildered 
girl. 

“There —is—is some mistake,” stammered Grace, 
faintly. 

“No mistake at all, Miss Gilbert,” he returned, 
pleasantly. ‘‘The check is certainly yours, to draw 
at will, only there is one little condition appended, 
which I presume you will be happy to grant; namely, 
that you consent to meet the gentleman at this office, 
on the evening of the third of July. It is the twen- 
ty-ninth of Jane now, consequently you will have 
to curb your curiosity four days; and I dare say they 
will be very long,” he added, smiling. “In the 
meantime, you can get the check cashed, if you wish, 
as its use bas nothing to do with this last condition.” 

For once, the voluble tongue of Jennie Mason was 
silent with amazement; but her bright eyes did see 
the look of admiration with which Mr. Follansbe 
regarded her, and, very remarkable for her, she 
blushed under it. As fur Grace, she went home like 
one ina dream. Only two thoughts were clearly de- 
fined in her brain; she could pay the mortgage on 
Meadow Farm, and give back, principal and interest, 
every penny she owed Mr. Lovering. She had no 
need, now, to accept a situation from him—somehow 
there was a faint shadow of regret in the thought— 
but she could go back, and be happy in the old home 
again. She sighed wearily, feeling as if nothing 
would ever make her quite bappy again. It was be- 
cause she was so weak and nervous, she thought. 

She decidéd to s#y nothing to Mr. Lovering about 
her sudden and mysterious legacy, until after she had 
learned the nature of the new situation he had to 
offer her. But the excitement burned in her cheek, 
and flashed in her eye; and when Mr. Lovering came 
for her, she hardly looked like the weak, shrinking 
girl of the day before. His quick look of admiration 
told that he noted the change; but he said nothing 
as he placed her gently on the soft velvet cushions, 


which Grace thought were the most beautiful she’ 


had ever seen. 

He talked pleasantly upon indifferent topics, and 
she leaned back in the carriage, trying to still the 
tumultuous beatings of her heart. Presently they 
turned abruptly, driving up an easy grade She 
leaned forward and looked out. Was she dreaming? 
was this Arcadia? A beautiful French cottage, of 
soft gray graniie, with pillars and cornices of exquis- 
ite design, with a sloping lawn, with groups of 


” | shrabbery at intervals, and a silvery fountain tossing 


up a cload of spray, through which the sunshine 
shot a score of golden arrows. Mr Lovering watched 
her a moment, with a pleased look, then springing 
lightly out, saia. 

** Come,” reaching up his arms. 

“O Mr. Lovering! shrinking back, “I cannot. I 
bad rather not, please.” 

“Why, you foolish, little thing!” taking her out, 
and carrying her up the steps. 

A sudden thought flashed upon her. This was the 
elegant residence Jennie Mason bad told ber of. 
Perhaps he wanted her fur aservant! The thought 
stung her into self-control, and she said, carelessly: 

* You are very kind toshow me your new residence, 
Mr. Lovering. It is very beautiful; I had heard it 
was.” 

** You had! I didn’t know you had heard anything 
about it. Was that all you heard?” watching her, 
sharply. 

“No, I—I heard it was to have a beautiful mis- 
tress,” she said, a little unsteadily, as he drew her 
arm within his, and led her through the long, arched 
hall, 

“T hope it i, most devoutly,” he replied, earnestly, 
leading her through the elegantly-furnished rooms, 
and lastly into an exquisite little room, looking out 
upon the conse’ 

Grace fairly held her breath in admiration, at its 
perfect loveliness. Books, paintings, statuary, 
adorned the walls, or looked out from curious niches; 
fragrant blossoms trailed across the stained-glass 
windows, filling it with a soft, bewildering perfume; 
the walls were finished in azure and gilt, and the 
luxurious easy-chairs and ottemans were of rich 
azure velvet, brocaded with pale gold. 

** This is to be my wife's boudoir,” he explained. 
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“It is perfect. I never dreamed of anything half 

80 lovely.” 

Well, do you think you will take it?” 

“Take what?” looking at him in a bewildered sort 
of a way. 

) “The situation I spoke to you about, yesterday,” 
drawing her gently down beside him, on one of the 
soft, yielding divans, 

“J—I don't understand,” struggling faintly. 

“ Let me explain, then. I have built a pretty and 

tasteful home—at least, people say it is—but it will 

be but Dead Sea apples to me, if a dear little. girl, 
who fluttered into my heart one chill April day, will 
not make her home in it torever.” 

“O Mr. Lovering, you cannot, you surely cannot 

mean me!” 

“JT do mean you, darling. O Gracie, if you can 

only love me! Do you think you can, little one?” 

“ But [am only a poor little simple country girl, 

while you are wise, and rich, and honored,” she said, 

not daring to look in his face. 

** You are all the world to me, and I shall be poorer 

than the veriest beggar without your love.” 

“ But I am 8» young, and—” 

“0, I like young people! But do you love me? 

that is what I want to know, little Gracie. Do you 

love me, just a little?” 

** Ye-s—a— great deal,” hiding her crimson face in 

her hands. 

“God bless you, Gracie! my Gracie!” And the 

blushing face was pillowed against his heart, and be- 

neath his passionate kisses the soft roses blossomed, 
in crimson splendor. 

Presently she remembered about her legacy, tell- 

ing him the strange story. 

‘* Have you no idea who it is?” he asked. 
















“Not unless—lt wasn’t you, Mr. Lovering?” 
suddenly. 
“No, it wasn’t me; but I wish ithad been. Do you 
kuow I begin to be horribly jealous of this interesting 
beggar-millionaire? I think I will go with you, for 
fear he may spirit you off.” 
“ { don’t mind for myself, but it will be such a help 
to papa. I shall pay off. that terrible mortgage, the 
tirst thing. Dear papa! he doesn’t dream his little 
girl is coming home _ soon, with money enough to 
redeem the dear old farm.” 
“T had promised myself that pleasure, Gracie; but 
somebody else has forestalled we. Suppose, now you 
are so rich, that we ride round and pay poor Mrs, 
Vincent,” he said, as he lifted her into the carriage. 
It was a substantial, two-story house, a little off 
the roud, where Mr. Lovering said he believed Mrs. 
Vincent was staying. Hoe was right in his conjecture, 
fur the door opened, and Mrs. Vincent herself came 
down the steps to meet them. 
“O Mrs. Vincent!” Gracie exclaimed, joyfully, ‘I 
am so glad to see you!” 
“Gracie, Mrs. Vincent has been deceiving you 
terribly, I am afraid. Allow me to present my 
mother—Mrs. Lovering, Miss Gilbert.” _* 
“Your mother!” 
** Yes, dear, my good, kind mother. Do you think 
I would have trusted my little lamb to hirelings? It 
is all right, mother,” he added, gayly, “‘and your 
boy is the happiest fellow alive.” 
“TI am so glad!” she said, softly, folding Grace to 
her bosom, and kissing her tenderly. 
Grace didn’t pay ‘‘Mrs. Vincent” that day, as 
much as the “‘ poor woman ” needed it. 
The days which Mr. Follansbe had prophesied 
would be so long, in the glow of her new happiness, 
flew by on winged feet, and the third of Ju'y came 
before she was hardly aware. Jennie Masun went 
up with her, Mr. Lovering calling for them. A gen- 
tleman, tall and pale, sat by the wintow, when they 
entered. Mr. Follansbe offered his arm to Grace, and 
led ber up to him. 
* You do not know me, child?” he asked, the mus- 
cles of his face twitching convulsively. 
Grace looked at him long and steadily. A faint 
memory stirred in her heart, vague, misty, intangi- 
ble: Suddenly it took form and coloring: : 
“O Uncle James! Thank God! thank God!” And 
springing forward, she threw her arms about his 
neck, and was clasped to his heart, their happy tears 
mingling together. 
The rest of the party stood aside until the first 
burst of emotion had subsided, and James Gilbert 
came forward, with Gracie on his arm, prepared to 
explain the seeming strangeness of the interview. 
He had been fortunate in business, and had amassed 
quite a little fortune, but the thought of the one wild 
error of his youth embittered all his happiness. He 
disposed of his property and left Sidney—he had been 
in Australia—about six months before. He came 
with the determination of repaying Rais, his brother, 
twenty fold; yet never dreaming that the sacritice 
he had made for him so long ago had been such a 
millstone about his neck all these years. Hechanced 
to be in the outer room, the morning Grace told her 
story to Mr. Lovering. He was struck with the un- 
selfish devotion of the girl, but resolved to try her 
stili further. He therefore disguised himself, an:t in 
the ch ter of a licant solivited alms of her. 
Witb all her needs, out of her slender store she gave 
him half! He determined that the money he had 
purposed giving’ into his brother's hand, himself, 








and health for so noble a purpose. He wanted she 
should have the pleasure of paying fur the ol 1 home- 
stead, which task she had so bravely undertaken. 
That done, the rest was ior her own private use. He 
had more than twice or thrice that amount, beside, 
which he asked no greater privilege than to share 


sorrow and privation in the past. He had a consid- 

erable necessary business to transact, and had there- 

fore appointed that time for the intervie, atter it 

was all concluded, so that he might be in readiness to 

go with Grace to Meadow Farm, at once. 

I will not attempt to portray the meeting butween 

the brothers, or the happiness of Grace, when she 

placed the redeemed mortgage in her tuther’s hand. 

I can only tell you that, the dark shadow lifted, 

Meadow Farm grew brighter, and dearer, and more 

lovable than ever, and no happier household could be 

found in Berkshire county. Indeed, so happy and 

so delightful was it that Ray Lovering found it very 

hard leaving, after a little vacation that bad been all 

too brief to him. But he had a sweet hope and a 

sweet promise to carry back with him. And when 

the soft, golden October haze lay like a web of tilmy 

gold over the broad reaches of meadow and upland, 

the hope and the promise were fulfilled, and there 

was a quiet wedding at Meadow Farm. and the 
beautifal French cottage on C—— street got a mis- 
tress which somebody thought was far more beautiful, 
and a thousand times dearer, than its rarest or cost- 
liest adornments. 

I forgot to say that Jennie Mason was bridesmaid, 
and that she wore white satin and pearls—the gi't of 
the bride, and that she did “look charming” in 
them; at least, in the eyes of Mr. Follansbe, who was 
groomsman on the occasiun, but who looked as if he 
would have had no objection to being “ principal,” 
provided the “‘ white satin and pearls” would con- 
sent. And rumor says that they have consented, and 
that the programme is to be repeated at Christmas, 
for his especial benefit. 
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“PILES UPON PILES.” 
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I aM a goose of the first water. I have no hesi- 
tancy, whatever, in writing myself down a goose, 
for that’s what I am, exactly, and nothing short of it. 
When I have told my tale—when I have poured my 
sorrows into your waiting ears, you will agree with 
me—you will all endorse me in writing myself down 
@ goose. 

When I was twenty-five years of age, I went into 
the dry goods house of Krammer & Co., and at the 
same time took up my abode at the third-class board- 
ing house of Mrs. McGinley. Mrs. McGinley was a 
fine old lady, and kept a very nice house and a very 
good table, that is, when we take into consideration 
that her charges were not very high. I often did 
little chores for her, such as going to market and the 
grocery, and Mrs. McGinley remembered me for it in 
various ways. : 
Krammer & Co. were tight-fisted men. They 
didn’t believe in throwing money away on young fel- 
lows; consequently my salary was small—outrageous- 
ly small; in fact it was barely sufficient to keep me in 
second-class board. It was only by the tightest 
squeezing I could make both ends meet. 
I have ever held it as a sound maxim and a sensi- 
ble truth, that a man ought to live well if he can 
afford it. I certainly would have lived well—better 
than I did at Mrs. McGinley’s—if I could have affurd- 
ed it.. 
Krammer and Co. have a grievous sin to ans wer 
for. They made me what I am—a discon sulate, 
down-trodden, hen- pecked husband—a man without 
@ hope—a man crushed with earthly sorrows. If 
they don’t receive their reward then I’m greatly 
istak If K and Co. had given me a lib- 
eral salary I would not have been reduced to the 
necessity of boarding at Mrs. McGinley’s; and if lL had 
not been reduced to the necessity of boarding at Mrs. 
McGinley’s, | would not have met my present big 
thorn in the flesh, i.e., my wife. In all probability I 
would not have seen her, and I have uo hesitancy 
now in saying that I would have been the b t 





_ storms, I decided to say nothing about it. O, whata 


tune I was after; and, as I always dreaded feminine 


goose I was! 

Before I proceed further with my sorrowful tale, I 

want to warn my young friends agaiost marrying for 

money, and against marrying @ lazy and a slovenly 

woman. Don’t do it, Live single all the days of 
your lite, wear seedy clothes, and eat third-class 

victuals, but don’t marry for money. In addition to 

this I would say, shun a lazy woman and a wildcat- 

tisk woman as you would shun a rattlesnake or a 
copperhead. 

*fwas a wild November night. The wind howled 

in the shutters and the rain pattered and splashed in 

the spouting. A cheerful fire blazed in the grate 
in Mrs. McGinley’s best room, and, parenthetically, i 
would just remark that Mrs. McGinley’s ‘‘ best 
room’? wasn’t mu:h. Ann Eliza and I satalone. It 
was an evening to make a fellow feel like proposing, 
particularly if that fellow needed’ a new suit of 
clothes, and knew, also, that the proposee had piles 
upon piles of money. 

Therefore, I proposed. 

For the benefit of those who have never come to the 
important point and asked the ticklish question, I 
will tell what I said and what the wildcat said on 
that occasion. 

“Ann Eliza,” said I, in a voice as mellow as I could 
muster, “this is a dreary night. The wind howls 
mournfully—the rain patters painfully. Life must 
all seem a dreary night like this to those who travel 
alone.” 

“Ah, very true,” said she, looking down and blush- 
ing like a Jersey peach. She evidently knew what 
was coming. 

I felt encouraged and went on. 

“Ann Eliza, there always have been storms, and 
there always will be storms.” 

Little did I know what a great storm, and what a 
long storm, would soon break over my head. But I 
didn’t look at the storm. I didn’t even think about 
it. Llooked away past, and bent my eye upon the 
piles of money. I continued: 
“There must be trials and troubles—there must be 
vexations—we all have to turn somersets—” 
At this point in the speech I drew my chair nearer 
to Ann Eliza, and my willing arm stole softly around 
her yielding waist. The wildcat which then to me 
seemed almost an angel, rested her tired head on my 
honest shoulder, and we both sighed. 
I felt queer. I had never been in such a fix before. 
The Delilah had grabbed me, and it would have been 
an utter impossibility to have kept from proposing. 
After I had got over the sigh and had rested a few 
minutes I fell to again. : 
“Ann Eliza,” said I, “ we cannot successfully com- 
bat the trials and troubles of this life single-handed. 
Two sbould walk together.” 
When I said this, Ann Eliza’s head slid down until 
it-rested on my shirt front and I hugged her tighter 
than before. I continued: 
“Ann Eliza, will you be my guardian angel? Will 
you make me happy? Will you be my wife?” 
The wildcat_rested her head yet more heavily on 
my unspo'! shirt bosom, and the wildcat mur- 
mured ‘@yes.” : 
1k hersquare on the mouth and she kissed 
me back afain beautifully. 
As I said before, it was a wild November night, but 
Ann Eliza and I thought not of the wind in the shut- 
ters nor the rain in the spouting. We seemed to 
roam in Elysian fields. Towards midnight we undid 
our holds, said ‘“‘ good night” softly to each other, 
and retired to our downy couches. The mountain 
had been climbed, and I believed the piles upon piles 
had been reached. Five days after the knot had 
been tied, I ventured to speak to Ann Eliza of .her 
money. A hurricane followed. She accused me of 
marrying her tor her money—an accusation I couldn’t 
very well deny; and then, to cap the climax, she 
told me that she was as poor as myself, and that she 
had started the story of her wealth merely to catch 
a husband. The hurricane didn’t subside for many 





fellow in creation if I hadn’t seen her. ‘0, treble 
woe!” 
My wife’s name is Ann Eliza. It used to be.Ann 
Eliza Hubbius, but 1 put a stop tothe Hobbins. . This 
is why 1 mourn now. 

Aun Eliza came to board at Mrs. McGinley’s two 
weeks after 1 took up my abodethere. Ann Eliza 
wasn’t a lovable girl, but report said she had * piles 
upon piles of money;” therefore I tried to make 
myself believe that she was passable. Sue was rath- 
er gvod-luoking, but she had a slovenly, lazy way 
with her I didn’t admire, and she had a sort of a wild- 
cattish temper I didn’t admire much either. But I 
looked over all these and tixed my gaze on the piles 
upon piles of money. Krammer and Co’s. stinginess 
had placed me in such straitened circumstances 
that 1 believed I could be happy with any woman if 
she only had a plentiful supply of ding bats. 

I wasinahurry. My coat was getting seedy, and 
my stomach was yearning for better grub than could 
be grabbed at Mrs. McGinley’s, and [ never stopped 
to inquire into the certainty of the piles upon piles. I 
felt sure it must be true, else how could the report 
get out? It once entered my mind that I might talk 
on the subject to.Ann Eliza herself. I might ap- 


hours, and when the calm did come, it was only the 
calm before another hurricane more fierce and terri- 
ble than the first. The storms come so frequently 
now, that it seems like one long equinox, if I may be 
allowed to use that expressive word. 

I’m an abused man—I’m a used-upman. It seems 
that I can do no good in this world, but to warn 
others to shun my dreadful fate. While I write, the 
baby is squalling, and the wildcat calls me in no gen- 
tle tone. } feel that I must go. 





FRENCH PEASANT WOMEN. 

In France nearly every human female—from mew- 
ling and puking infancy to decrepit age—wears a 
cap, and nothing else,on the heal. Women carry 
most things on their heads, and they carry every- 


rural lite. In Boulogne, they carry the heaviest 
trunks from the ship to the custom-house, and 
again to the carriage. Woman is found working in 
stones to macadamize the bighway, gathering, with 


dung for manure. The leader, the driver, the rider, 


thing, and perform all the most laborious labors of | R as di 


the fields and carrying home the. harvest—breaking | seeing five of his accomplices arrested, he retired to 
her hands alone, in her apron, the fresh dropped | Cicero punished the condemned conspirators at 


constant companion and co-worker of the universal | plined forces and routed them; and the conspirator 


should go through hers who was sacrificing her youth | proach it delicately, I thought, and find out just 
exactly how much spondulux she was the happy | donkey, is woman; and, of course, she shows the 


possessor of. I thought on the matter for half 


cut loose from me immediately, and tell me to 














‘i them, if thereby he might atone for all their 


hour, and then I gave it up. I reasoned that if she | always better and neater dressed than man, and 
was a girl of spirit (and I knew she was), she would | seems not unhappy or discontented with her lot. 


would raise a storm if she found out it was her for- | premature wrinkles and decrepitude. 


an | effect of such a position in life. She is, however, 


go | She seems to be as happy as a galley slave in her song, 


about my business. I reasoned that the wildcat | or a negro slave in her dance. But she soon shows 


Biographical Portfolic. 


[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 


HENRY MARCHANT, 

A patriot of the American Revolation, a signer of 
the artic] s of confederation between the original 
thirteen States. in 1778. and a judge of the District 
Court of the United States fur Rhode Island, was 
born at Martha’s Vineyard, in the Culony of Massa- 
chusetts, in April, 1741, His father, Hexford Mar- 
chant, was a captain in the merchant service; the 
maiden name of his wife was Butler. She died when 
the subject of this sketch was fuur years old; and a 
short time after that event, his father removed to 
Newport. 

Captain Marchant married, for his second wife, the 
daughter of the tirst, and sister of the second Governor 
Ward, of Rhode Island. At the age of eight years, 
Henry had the misfortune to lose his father, who died 
in ‘the West Indies, in the employment of Henry 
Collins, then one of the most enterprising merchants 
in the colony. After completing his primary edu- 
cation, at the best schools in Newport, he was sent to 
the avademy at Philadelphia, which was reputed to 
be the best institution of the kiad in the colonies. It 
was afterwards the University of Pennsylvania, 
When be had completed his course of studies there, 
he entered the office of Judge Edmund Trowbridge, 
of Cambridge, Mass., who was justly esteemed the 
most profound jurist of hisday. Mr, Marchant re- 
mained in the office of Judge Trowbridge five years, 
and at the termination of his studies he returned to 
Newport, and commenced the practice of law. At 
that time, he was the only dissenting or liberty law- 
yerinthe colony. His acquirementa, his industry 
and forensic talent, soon raised him to the head of 
his profession. 

In 1766, Mr. Marchant wrote the deed from Wil- 
liam Read, to William Ellery, John Collins, Robert 
Cooke and Samuel Fowler, of “ Liberty Tree Lot,” (a 
large buttonwood tree standing at the north end of 
Thames street, Newport). Said lot and tree thereon 
were conveyed to the grantees ‘‘ in trust, and forever 
thereafter to be known by the name of the Tree of 
Liberty, to be set apart to, and for the use of, the 
Sons of Liberty, and that the same stand as a mon- 
ument of the spirited and noble opposition made to 
the Stamp Act, in the year 1765, by the Sons of 
Liberty in Newport, and throughout the continent 
of North America,” etc. 

Mr. Marchant was appointed by the legislature to 
aid in almost all colony prosecutions, and was an 
efficient member on committees of that body, al- 
though not a representative. In 1770, he was elected 
attorney general of the colony, aud continued to sus- 
tain the office, through ull the changes of party, 
until May, 1777. ~ 

In 1771, he was appointed to proceed to London, to 
aid in adjusting the claims of the colony on the Brit- 
ish government, and also to effect a final disposition 
of the controversy with Massachusetts, and endeavor 
to procure the appointment of commissioners to set- 
tle the boundary line bet the coloni In 1772, 
he returned to America. At this time, Mr. Marchant 
took a decided stand in favor of the liberties of the 
colonies, and continued true to the principles he had 
early espoused. 

In 1775, Mr. Marchant removed to Narragansett, 
where his family resided during the war. During this 
period, he continued his professional duties, and was 
engaged in the most important causes that arose, 
until 1777, when he was elected a delegate to the 
Continental Congress, where he served until 1780. 
He signed the articles of confederation, with William 
Ellery and John Collins, “on the part and behalf of 
the State of Rhode Island and Providence Planta- 
tions,” =t Philadelphia, July 9th, 1778. In 1783, he 
was again elected to Congress. In 1784, he returned 
to Newport, and was elected a representative to the 
General Assembly, where he continued one of the 
mosi active and influential mewbers of that body. 
He was a member of the convention that adopted the 
Federal Constitution; and upon the organization of 
the general government, he was nominated, by Pres- 
ident Washington, judge of the District Court for 
Rhode Island. The duties of this important station 
he discharged with ability and reputation, until his 
death, at Newport, on the 30th of August, 1796, in 
the fifty-sixth year of his age. 








CATILINE’S CONSPIRACY. 

Sergius L. Catiline, a Roman of noble family, hav- 
ing squandered away his fortune by his debaucheries 
and extravagances, and having been refused the 
consulship, secretly meditated the ruin of his coun- 
try, and consulted with many of the most illustrious 
q lute as himself, to extirpate the 
senate, plunder the treasury, and set Rome on fire. 
The conspiracy was timely discovered by the consul 
Cicero, whom he had resolved to murder; and on 





Gaul, where his partisans were assembling an army. 
home, while Petrilius attacked Catiline’s ill-disci- 


was killed in the midst of the engagement, about 
the middle of Decewber, 63 B.C. His character has 
been branded with the foulest infamy, and to the 
violence he offered to a vestal, he added the murder 
of his own brother; and it is said that he and his 
associates drank human blood, to :en:ler their oaths 








more firm and inviolate. 
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TO FANNY. 


Ah, Fan! my hair is growing gray, 
But yours is fresh as ever; 

Your spirit, too, is always gay, 
While mine is gladsome never! 


What wondrous charm holds Time in check ? 
What spells have furled his pinion, 

And kept his tireless crow-feet back 
From that so fair dominion ? 


We're neither young—now do not fling 
That look of indignation— 

We were when we heard Grisi sing 
The day of coronation. 


But still thou'st lips as soft and sweet, 
And teeth of pearly whiteness; 

Thy voice is clear and mellow yet, 
Thy step is airy lightness. 


What careful guard by night and day 
Thus keeps old Time from stealing ? 
Ah, Bella Fanny! shail I say? 
I fear ‘tis—want of feeiing! 


Nay, do not pout those cherry lips, 
Nor arch thy brow with scorning, 

Nor raise those pearly finger-tips, 
To bid your slave good morning! 


But smile, and I will know thee fair, 
And seek no deeper reason, 

Nor, while I scan thy roses rare, 
Will think them out of season. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
Recollections of the Gur. 


« BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


IX.—INCIDENTS IN THE SHENANDOAH VAL- 
LEY.—THE WAGON TRAIN. 


AFTER the battle of Winchester, our army pur- 
sued the enemy vigorously for fifty miles or more, 
halting finally at Harrisonbargh, which is nearly the 
geographical centre of the State. The infantry and 
artillery lay here for more than a week, resting 
after the severe labors of the past month, while the 
cavalry was pushed on to Staunton, twenty miles 
further. There was much speculation in the army 
in those days as to what Sheridan would do next. 
There was an enemy somewhere in front of him, al- 
though one that he could not hope to bring to anoth- 
er engagement by continuing to advance. He was 
now almost a hundred miles from Harper’s Ferry, 
his base of supply, and over this long road, through 
a hostile country, his forage and subsistence must 
be transported by wagon-trains. The road swarmed 
with guerrillas; Mosby was never so active as at 
this period, when he turned his whole attention to 
the business of cutting off Sheridan’s supplies; and it 
was generally thought that our advanced position 
must be abandoned. The experience of General 
Hunter the previous summer, who pushed his army 
southward to Lynchburg, only to find himself en- 
tirely destitute of supplies, and compelled to retreat 
through the Kanawha, was too fresh in the mind of 
Sheridan to allow him to commit such an error; and 
until the next movement was decided upon, he lay 
inactive at Harrisonburgh. It is one of the most 
beautiful situations in this valley of natural beauty 
and magnificence; situated in the midst of grassy 
meadows and pleasant woods, the giant battlements 
of the Blue Ridge are lighted up protectingly but a 
few miles distant; Cedar Mountain, the scene of 
Banks’s gallant fight in 1862, being visible far south- 
eastwardly. And here we rested for a week, refresh- 
ing our wearied bodies, filling letters with the details 
of the late campaign, which we, in our ignorance, 
thought was luded, and ling up the military 
situation in other parts of the Svuuth, as we could 
learn it from the Northern papers which reached us 
wl a@mail happened to elude the vigilance of 
Colonel Mosby. Shakspeare, or body else, says 
that ‘‘ our army swore terribly in Fianders;” which 
of course was wrong of it; but I know not who shall 
record the maledictions lavished in our army, from 
the general commanding, down to the meanest team- 
ster of the train, upon the head of “ that d——d 
Mosby.” The following paragraphs will contain 
glimpses of his partisans. 

On a still, starry night at Harrisonburgh, when 
the bivouac-fires of our army were glowing inside the 
pickets in a mammoth parallelogram of light, and 
after the tattoo had warned the men to quit their 
fiddling and dancing, and go to rest, I was returning 
to my tent from brigade headquarters. General 
George L. Beale, who then commanded this brigade, 
was a captain in the old Tenth Maine, in the battle 
of Cedar Mountain, and I had been an interested 
listener to his spirited account of the battle. Still 
thinking of the heroic charge of Crawford’s division 
that day, into a whole rebel army-corps, as I picked 
my way back to my quarters, I stumbled against a 
man who came down a road at right angles with the 
direction I was pursuing, and whose voice revealed 
him as the major of my regiment, then in command 
of it. 

** Here’s some work cut out for us, cap,” were his 
first words. ‘‘I was summoned over to Sheridan’s 
headquarters an hour ago, and have just come from 
a talk with him. There’s a train of empty wagons, 
half a mile long, going back to Martinsburg to- 
morrow for supplies, and we are ordered to guard 
itdown. ‘There are plenty of guerrillas in the way, 
major,’ said the general! ‘but you must clean them 











all out before you as you go. Don’t leave one of the 
fellows behind you.’ So we must be up and off, 
bright and early.” 

And we were. The boys received the news of these 
orders with much satisfaction, as I have no doubt 
they would have received the news for an immediate 
advance upon the enemy, after lying inactive for a 
week; and before sunrise the haversecks were filled, 
blankets and kpapsacks strapped, accoutrements ad- 
justed, and the regi t had hed over to the 
rendezvous. The major had not exaggerated, in his 
statement that the train was halfa mile long. When 
it had pulled out of park, and the last wagon had 
turned into the road, it stretched out in a long line 
which reached from one hill to another, and which I 
anticipated would court the advances of Mosby and 
his gang, although he might know it to be empty. 
There would be very little plunder here for him; but 
it would be an exploit to brag over if he could cut the 
traces of all these trains, stampede the mules, wreck 
the wagons, and release the hundred rebel prisoners 
we had in charge. The troops were theretore very 
carefully disposed to guard against such a contin- 
gency. The two senior captains present, of whom I 
was one, were ted, and directed to pass back 
and forth from front to rear, at short intervals, keep- 
ing the train well closed up, and assuring the vigi- 
lance of the men, The latter were placed in the 
wagons, distributed by half-dozens through the 
train, with every musket loaded, every bayonet 
fixed, and every soldier on the qui vive for a guer- 
rilla. A few cavalry had been allowed us, out of 
which we extemporized a very small advance and 
rear-guard, and two lines of flankers, which moved 
parallel with the train on each side, and at the dis- 
tance of forty rods from it. With these preparations 
made, as the long train rumbled away down the val- 
ley toward Newmarket, | felt like repeating to the 
guerrillas the defiance which stout Miles Standish 
hurled at the Pequots: 

“Let them come, if they like, and the sooner they 
try it, the better!” 

The weather of September and October in this val- 
ley is incomparably beautiful, the atmosphere clear 
and exhilarating, and the animal spirits rise under 
the stimulus like the mercury in the themometer. 
The drivers shouted tothe mules, the soldiers laugh- 
ed and jested, being peculiarly happy in their relief 
from the march, and there was little else but gayety 
and good humor. The mules of this, as of every 
other train, would have been a study for every lover 
of animal vagaries. Generally docile and obedient, 
willing to bear any amount of burden, and meekly 
endure any amount of abuse, the army-mule some- 
times becomes rebellious and absolutely refuses to 
proceed. We passed at one point one of the six- 
mule teams which had come to a dead halt, through 
the perverseness of an obstinate wheeler. Probably 
assuming that he had acted as wheeler long enough 
for one day, the obstinate brute sat erect upon his 
haunches, like a house-dog, and in response to the 
blows, kicks, and epithets endearingly lavished upon 
him, merely shook his head or flopped his long ears, 
as ifto say, ‘‘I1 am master of the situation, and wont 
budge till Iam put in the forw: r.” The sol- 
diers had left the wagon, and, gat! about the 
refractory animal, were proffering some gratuitous 
advice to the almost distracted teamst@r. 

“That there mu-el will be the death of me,” said 
the aggrieved man. ‘‘He-eats more’n any two of 
’em, and hates to work worse’n any four of ’em. 
Never knows when be’s well-treated, and haint no 
shame about him.” And then followed a new series 
of lashes and kicks, at‘which Mr. Mule merely shook 
his mulish head, as before, while the other mules 
looked around at him with something like reproach 
in their grotesquely solemn countenances. As the 
train went by, the teamster was exasperated almost 
to frenzy by derisive shouts from the soldiers, 
“ Here’s your mule!—here’s your mule!” accom- 
panied by discordant brayings in perfect imitation of 
the ridiculous noise which these creatures make 
when hungry, and peals of laughter, in which all 
joined but. the distressed teamster. 

“ Prick him with a bayonet,” one of the soldiers 
suggested. 

** Prick him yourself,” returned the teamster, no 
doubt warned by sad experience against such sum- 
mary procedure. Theadviser cautiously approached 
and inserted his bayonet about half an inch into the 
mule’s haunches. The indignant animal uttered a 
loud wee haugh, wee haugh! and suddenly launched 
his hoofs toward his persecutor’s head, knocking the 
musket from his hands, and compelling him to beat a 
hasty retreat, while the teamster heartily joined in 
the laugh which his discomfiture provoked. 

**He’s the most vicious mule in the service,” he 
explained to a brigadier-general of the western army, 
who had been to Sheridan’s headquarters upon some 
mission, and was now returning toward Harper’s 
Ferry under an escort, and who had reined in his 
horse by the roadside, and sat, an amused spectator 
of the scene. “‘The most vicious brute as was ever 
created, sir. He was borned a rebel, and blast me if 
I don’t believe he’d like a chance to betray us all to 
old Early. Get up now, you d——d old villain!” 

‘* Spank him with a board,” another soldier sug- 
gested. 

A half-inch plank was procured from the wagon, 
and applied vigorously to the refractory servant, 
with no other effect than to induce alivelier flopping 
of the ears. 

‘Build a fire ’n under him,” another genius in 
blue suggested. It is probable that this bright idea 
would have been forthwith acted upon; but at that 











' forward with a rush, in which his willing companions 
. joined, The empty wagon sped away after the train, 
followed by teamster and soldiers on a run, and took 
its place again. 

At night the train was packed in a solid square, 
upon one side of which the regiment bivouacked, 
while a close chain of pickets surrounded it. A re- 
fractory teamster, tied up to a wagon-wheel, ven- 
tured the hope that the guerrillas might come, 
that he might be released; but they did not. The 
first night passed quietly away, and we proceeded on 
our way in the morning. But alittle distance be- 
low Newmarket, we saw a sight which gave ample 
evidence of the neighborhood of the guerrillas. By 
the roadside, opposite a little clump of trees, lay the 
corpse of a cavalry man, dressed in a new and shiny 
uniform, with a bullet-hole straight through his 
forehead. The letters P. V. on his cap showed that 
he belonged to one of the Pennsylvania regiments. 
There were nomen of any of them in our cavalry 
squad, and it seemed certain that he was some strag- 
gler from a detachment which had lately passed over 
the road. There is always a mystery, often a horror, 
in the presence of death; there were both about this 
dead -young soldier as he lay there, still and cold in 
the bright sunshine, his grave, bearded face as com- 
posed as though he had but just fallen into a placid 
sleep. A letter in his pocket told bis name, and the 
address of his friends in Pennsylvania; and one of 
us took charge of it, and undertook to notify them ot 
his death. I dismounted and looked at him for a 
moment; and while standing by the body, 1 fancied 
him riding carelessly along, perhaps in sight of his 
comrades, singing some lively soldier-air, and think- 
ing of his friends at home, when the fatal bullet 
crushed through his skull. It was a cowardly act, 
hardly better than murder; and the absence of his 
horse, and the fact that his peckets were rifled, 
showed that plunder alone had stimulated his as- 
sassin. Hejhad probably waited in this clump of 
trees, and fired from his concealment. The body 
was placed in one of the wagons, and buried that 
night on thesummit of Fisher’s Hill. 

I have called this a cowardly act, as it was; but I 
have known an audacity in facing danger to be dis- 
played by some of Mosby’s men which was poxitively 
astounding. In the previous August, while the 
armies of Sheridan and Early were marching and 
countermarching between Harper's Ferry and Stras- 
burg, manceuvreing for advantage for the battle 
which was certain to come, Mosby’s marauders actu- 
ally enveloped our march, hanging closely upon the 
columns, disguised in blue overcoats in the daytime, 
and often in the night riding with the columns, or 
into the camps, undetected. Mosby himself has 
boasted that he generally had one of his men driving 
in every train that went from Harper’s Ferry to the 
front; and there was some truth in the brag. Upon 
one occasion, an afternoon in the last days of August, 
when the army had halted and got into position near 
Charlestown for the night, and while under the 
strictest orders to be ready to form line and fight a 
battle at a moment’s notice, one of our soldiers was 
wounded by a guerrilla, who. deliberately rode up 
within a rod of a line of stacked arms, fired his car- 
bine into a knot of men, and galloped off before pur- 
suit could be effective. Nobody had thought of 
taking him for any other than a stray cavalryman, 
from one of Custer’s regiments, or an orderly from 
headquarters, until undeceived by his shot and 
escape. It was about this time that General Emory 
had a very narrow escape from capture by these 
foragers. His headquarter tents were being put up, 
one evening, after the halt for the night, when a 
dozen horsemen rode rapidly through the 1 * 
discharging their carbines right and left, and disap- 
peared before the astonished lieutenant in command 
of the headquarters infantry could get his company 
under arms. Had the guerrillas known that they 
passed within a few feet of where the brevet major- 
general who comanded one third of this great infan- 
try force was lying, they would no doubt have made 
@ desperate effort to take him. The general was 
greatly disturbed by the incident, and rated the 
lieutenant soundly for his unreadiness; although 
that officer was not particularly to blame, as the 
most apprehensive could hardly have expected an 
enemy at that place, just then. But it was always 
characteristic of Mosby to avoid meeting an enemy 
openly, and to take his plunder and prisoners by 
sudden descents upon exposed points. 

“Why, hang it, sir,” said the irate general, to the 
officer, ‘‘ is this the way you guard my headquarters? 
Here are a dozen of Mosby's fellows riding right over 
me; yes sir, and for all you could do, they might 
have easily stolen my boots !” 

About the same time, one of the guerrillas was 
captured by the cavalry, and brought before General 
Crook, who commanded the Eighth Corps, 

“What do you bring him here for?” the general 
savagely exclaimed. ‘I don’t know what to do with 
the scoundrel but order him shot at once. He don't 
deserve the ordinary treatment of. a prisoner of war.- 
I hope my men will not take one of them alive.” 

But it was pretty hard to take such Asmodean 
soldiers, either dead or alive, and there was very 
little severity in the way of retaliation practised upon 
those who were captured. . 
After finding the dead cavalrymen below New- 
market, we took every precaution to close the train 
well up, and to keep the men vigilant, and the 
flankers on their guard. Just before entering the 
little hamlet of Edinburg, I noticed a deep gully to 
the left of the road, which the flankers on that side 
skirted by passing under its high bank. The head 





rode forward with Lieutenant R——, a commissary, 
who had promised me a cup of tea at the house of a 
lady of the village, whose friendship he bad secured 
by some kindness, when the army passed through, a 
week before. We left our horses at the door, in 
charge of an orderly, s0 near that we could reach 
them instantly; and while the tea was preparing, I 
sat by the window, and watched the train defile past. 
A cup of the welcome beverage, steaming hot, had 
just been placed before me, when a loud shout from 
the street was heard. I jumped from my chair, 
upsetting the tea over R——’s legs, bolted into the 
saddle, and was in the street in less time than I have 
taken to write it. Everything appeared quiet and 
orderly; the rear of the train was in sight, just cross- 
ing the bridge, and I saw no tokens of alarm what- 
ever. Inquiring for the man who shouted, I found 
him, one of several soldiers in a wagon, into which 
two musicians had clambered. ‘The shout was one 
of surprise at the atory which these men were telling, 
and which they immediately repeated to me. Con- 
trary to orders, they had wandered some distance 
ahead of the train, between it and the advance-guard, 
and turning aside into the gully I had casually no- 
ticed, they were pounced upon by a party of guerril- 
las who were watching us from this concealment. 
They were threatened with instant death if they 
made the least noise, and then questioned sharply 
about the train and escort. The poor boys were not 
combatants, only musicians, and in their fright they 
gave the guerrillas all the information they had, 
which, after all, was nothing to their benefit. After 
a few moments, they released the boys, probably not 
caring to burden themeelves with them as prisoners, 
and not daring to endanger themselves by shooting 
them there. They left the gully, and made for the 
woods; and as we saw no more traces of guerrillas on 
the way, l infer that the marauders who had un- 
questionably accompanied us down thus far from the 
vicinity of Harrisonburgh, concluded that they could 
make no profit out of an empty train, well guardec, 
and so left us in disgust. 

We camped that night on Fisher’s Hill. This is 
the strongest natural position for defence in the val- 
ley; but it was gallantly turned in the battle of the 
same name*, by the charge of the Eighth Corps. 
Several new regiments for the front were marching 
up the narrow causeway which ascends the hill, as 
we turned off into-park and bi , and they ch 1 
us right heartily, when they saw that we were just 
from the front. - 

The next day, I was placed in charge of the prison- 
ers, and made exclusively responsible for them. 
Just one hundred men, clad in all shades of gray and 
russet that could be desired or imagined, with now 
and then a blue garment, surreptitiously obtained 
from our army, were turned over to me; and dispos- 
ing my company in a hollow square around them, I 
marched them along, all day, in an interval of the 
train. The day passed without incident of moment; 
Winchester was'reache@before night, and, according 
to orders, I proceeded into the town, and turned over 
the prisoners to the provost-marshal. I rejoined the 
train, felicitating myself on my release from this 
responsibility, but my rejoicing was premature. 
Early the next morning, I was ordered to resume 
charge of the prisoners, and tura them over at Mar- 
tinsburg. I posted back with my company, sur- 
rounded the rebel waifs again, and ‘set out for my 
destination. Tbe distance was considerable more 
than twenty miles; and as the day advanced, a cold, 
drizzling rain came on, which chilled everybody’s 
spirits. We drew our pouches over our heads, and 
the men footed it stubbornly through the mud, while 
I rode along with my boots full of water. It was 
half an hour after dark when we reached Martins- 
burg, and its flashing lights were welcome indeed to 
our eyes. As we passed down one of the streets, we 
encountered a barricade built of dry goods’ boxes 
and stones, from side to side, with a large picket in- 
side of it. After a brief parley with the sergeant, 
we were admitted, when he astonisbed me by the 
information that the guerrillas had lately become sc 
bold that it was necessary to barricade the whole town 
against them. 

The climax of my adventures upon this service was 
reached before I slept that night. The rain came 
down freely when I halted before the court-house, 
and, atter some difficulty, made the unwilling pro- 
vost-marshal understand that he must take the 
prisoners and provide for them. After a vexatious 
delay, they were marched to a barn on the outskirts 
of the town, and my men were relieved by another 
company, whose temper was about as good as that of 
the average of soldiers upon being roused up tw stand 
guard in the rain a}l night. A close and repeated 
count of the prisoners showed that there were one 
hundred and one, while I had certainly received a 
round hundred that morning, at Winchester! I have 
the receipt for one hundred and one prisoners now in 
my possession; but where the odd man came from 
has always been a mystery to me. 

Placing my company in charge of the lieutenant, 
with directions to take them to the encampment of 
the regiment as soon as he could find it, I rode back 
to the court-house, to get the provost's receipt fur wy 
prisoners. A man was standing on the sidewalk as 
I rode up. It was too dark to diStinguish anything 
more than his furm; but supposing him to be a 
soldier on orderly duty at the provost’s, I threw bin 
my rein, with the request that he would hold my 
horse for five minutes. He took the horse by the bit, 
and I ran up the steps. In less than five minutes, I 
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think, I was on the sidewalk again, with my receipt 
in my pocket, about to bid the provost good-night. 
“I thought you were mounted,” he said. 
“Tam.” 
* Well, where’s your horse?” 
“Sure enough, where was he? There was neither 
horse nor man visible; and when I explained the 
matter to the provost, he broke into a loud laugh. 
‘* You need never expect to see him again,” he said. 
“I'd insure you against it. This is the greatest place 
for horse-thieves west of the mountains. Your an- 
imal will be the other side of the Potomac before 
daylight.” 
I looked through several streets, but saw nothing of 
him, and in no very amiable temper I stumbled 
through the mud to the bivouac, where the story of 
my misadventure was made the subject of a laugh, 
as everybody’s misfortunes are sure to be in the 
army. The worst of the matter was the difficulty of 
getting another animal. The supply was very limited 
at that time, and the demand large; and during the 
two days that we remained at Martinsburg, I did my 
best, and did it ineffectually, to induce some quarter- 
master to supply my want. On the third day, the 
regiment moved back towards the front, in charge of 
a long provision-train. Up to the last moment, I had 
an excellent prospect of playing field-officer on foot; 
and then, while the train and. troops were being 
arranged, one of the musicians, whose foraging pro- 
pensities were well developed, came riding past, on a 
horse which his superior ingenuity had enabled him 
to obtain from somewhere, and upon which he ex- 
pected to reach the front very comfortably. Re- 
morselessly did 1 dismount and return him to the 
company to which he belonged, and p myself of 
the steed. - 
Back again to the front, through rain and mud, 
conveying what to Sheridan was a8 precious as am- 
munition—the means of supporting his troops for 
some days more in their advauced position. Beyond 
Winchester, the ther cleared, the sun came out, 
and the air grew mild and balmy again. There were 
two or three alarms, and once the regiment was de- 
ployed and advanced against an enemy which we 
did not find; but the journey was otherwise pleasant 
and secure. North of Strasburg we met the hosts 
of Sheridan, leisurely falling back ; and, checking our 
advance, we went into park and awaited orders. The 
army was soon put in position, three miles from the 
town, and we were relieved and sent back to the 
brigade. And on this ground, within four days af- 
terwards, was fought one of the most sanguinar:, 
decisive and remarkable engagements of the war— 
the battle of Cedar Creek. * 
Something of that anon. I shared in it, and can 
tell many true tales about it. 




















Our Curious Department. 


(Prepared for The Fiagef our Union.);» « 
Extinction of the Elephant. 

According to the People’s Magazine, there is reason 
to apprehend, at no distant day, the almost total ex- 
tinction of this noble and valuable animal. It says 
that an enormous number of them are destroyed in 
the course of every year, often as unpleasant neigh- 
bors to man, in the wild state, prone to make havoc 
with the rice and grain tield, but far more persistent- 





domesticated, and is as easily slain by the hunter’s 
rifle. The great bull elephant of three tons weight— 
leader of a herd—generally falls lifeless in an instant, 
if a ball is skillfully planted in the eye, or at the base 
of the trunk, or behind the ear; and “ crack ”’ sports- 
men have been known to kill right and left, one with 
each barrel. In part of the northern province of 
Ceylon, upon the reward of a few shillings per head 
being offered by the authorities, 3500 were despatched 
in less than three years, by the natives, Sheffield 
alone requires annually the slaughter of alargearmy 
of the huge pacbyderms, estimated, some years ago, 
at 22,000, to furnish ivory fur the various articles pro- 
duced in its manufacturing establishments; and 
every civilized country needs a supply of the material 
for the useful and ornamental arts. Hence, not being 
prolific, itis by no means improbable that long before 
our human story is over, the elephant will be num- 
bered with extinct species. 


Eyes of School Children. 

Dr. Hermann Konn of ined the 
eyes of 10,860 school children, and found that more 
than one in six were short-sighted. There are four 
times as mauy short-sighted children in the town as 
in the country, and the evil increases just in propor- 
tion to the amount of study exacted from the 
children. 


Effect of Cholera. 

Le Monde relates an extraordinary fact, tending to 
prove an influence of the cholera upon the mental 
faculties. A working man, well advanced in years, 
had a violent attack of cholera in 1865. Up to this 
moment, he had certainly never manifested any 
literary ability; but after his recovery, he commenced 
to write poetry, and has already published quite a 
volume of poems. 





Perfection in English Engraving. 

Engraving bas been brought to a marvellous degree 
of perfection. A Prussian artist has engraved upon 
glass a series of lines, as a test of microscopic object 
glasses, which are only one-hundred-th ith part 














¢ an inch apart. 


CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
A MEETING. 


BY LOUISE RIVIERE. 


The May was writing blossom stories 
In summer's lancuage sweet, 

With prefaces of dandelions 
And clover finis meet; 

The pilgrim clouds were going journeys 
To distant shrines of blue, 

The birds were singing in the May-time 
The songs that April knew. 


I saw him pacing ‘neath the shadows 
Of the old linden trees, 

His wrinkled forehead bared to touches 
Of friendly sun and breeze. 

The rich May-light shone down upon him, 
Warming his locks of gray, 

Bringing his check faint dreams of color 
The years had taken away. 


He smiled to hear the tiny murmur 
Of busy brooks and bees,— 

To see the swaying of the grasses, 
The daisy colonies; 

And yet a tear came with the smiling,— 
I scarcely wondered why ; 

For smiles and tears were born together, 
And are in harmony. 


I paused to lift the gate-latch for him, 
To put the boughs aside, 

And plucked him sprays of thorn-blooms, flaunting 
Their snowy leaflets wide. 

He smiled: * Your bl have al 
Of kindness, plain as ours; 

I thank you for them; they are teachers, 
Methinks—the birds and flowers. 


“I came to watch the sunset colors 

From yonder little hill; 

The sun and I have ancient friendship 
That is enduring still. 

Perhaps you, too, are wont to watch him,— 
His is no churl's good-night ; 

He gives the world his royal blessing 
Mid affluence of light."’ 


We paced along the road together, 
And turned to see the west; 

I said, ** Yes, the farewell's glorious. 
At God's most high behest, 

He paints the sky in wondrous patterns, 

* Blending his colors choice " 

He said, * The beams bring lessons to me: 
To-night they say, * Rejoice!’ 


“To-night he brings a crimson message, 
That I have understood : 
* Be thou made glad and good, by seeing 
The world is glad and good.’ 
Last even his beams were centred brightly 
On yonder burial hill; 
They said to me, ‘ The rest that’s coming 
Shall be full bright and still.’ 


“ And thus each night he comes and brings me 

Some tidings from beyond, 

And joins my life to higher livings, 
By a most beauteous bond. 

Some eve erelong, I know 'tiscoming,— . 
I shall not look to see; 

I shall not need to list its tellings, 
Nor guess what truth may be. 





“I and my heart, we shall have journeyed 

Into the ‘ promised land :' 

His speech, who owneth all the sunsets, 
Shall hear and understand."* 

He ceased. The light grew pale and paler, 
The distant woods were gray, 

The river kept a quiet murmur, 
Gliding upon its way. 


Perhaps my heart wrote in my glances 
Its ready sympathy, 

On some strange, momentary impulse 
Was drawing him to me; 

For, when I turned to go, arising, 

“God keep your ways!"’ he said, 

“* And make them bright with glory, shining 

From where Christ's steps have led!"" 


And so I left him. On the morrow 
+ I passed to other scenes : 

Man cannot stay his life to ponder 
What every riddle means ; 

And yet I never have forgotten 
His words, or lost his smile; 

Full oft I muse upon a sunset, 
Leaving the world awhile. 


It is so much and yet so little: 
The meeting of two lives,— 

A half hour's talk between two strangers, 
While day with twilight strives. 

My heart wrote faithful record of it 
On life's old pages gray ; 

‘Tis a day’s story, and the title, 

* A sunset in a May.”’ 





ONE OF THE FAMILY. 


CHAPTER I. 
CAT AND DOG. 


Ir is late in a July morning of 1830, but the master 
and mistress of Dewbank Hall, Sandalthwaite, Cum- 
berland, have not yet risen from their breakfast-table. 
1t is no wonder that they tarry so long, for, as they 
sit toying with their potted char (for they have far 
from healthy appetites), they look forth upon the 
smiling mere, and the great hill Blackbarrow, whose 
very crags are decked with green, or seem to be at 
that distance, and whose mighty head is crowned 
with a diadem of pearls. An hour ago, the mountain 
was aa dark as its name implies, and cast an ink-black 


80 thick in cloud that you could not tell peak from 
vapor, and if a sun-gleam lit it for a moment, as the 
fever-flush some wasted cheek, it left it still more 
menacing and grim the next. All nature stood ex- 
pectant of the storm. The lamb upon the hill-past- 
ures forgot to bleat, the cattle in the mead to low, 
and though the buzzard shunned the sky, the song- 
bird shunned it too, and sat upon the spray in some 
well-sheltered nook, voiceless and palpitating. The 
very air scarce dared to breathe; and in the universal 
hush, Sandal Beck, though shrunk to a silver thread 
by the long drought, was heard between its wooded 
walls making unwonted murmur. Then, on a sud- 
den, the blank thunder broke, and filled the circle of 
the hills with echoes, and the blinding rain marched 
on sheet after sheet, and hid the scene. But all was 
over now, as has been said, and the refreshed earth 
was breathing forth its thanks in song and incense. 
The fountains of the hills were all unsealed, and ran 
merrily down this way and that, like boys back in 
the home of their childbood, delighted to revisit their 
ancient haunts; the solitary tarn, so lopg bereaved, 
again had her three swift sons, headstrong, and fierce, 
and fearless; and in the dark hair of the pinewood, 
she that was leaning and listening as though for the 
words of the thunder, shone many a sparkling gem, 
the love-gift of the passed-by storm. 


peevishly, after a long silence. * It’s always in ex- 
tremes up in this infernal country. We have been 
dried up to nothing for I don’t know how long, and 
now we are inundated.” 


when he spoke of having been “ dried up to nothing,” 
but he might have made that personal allusion with- 
out going far wrong. The climate of India, a too 
close devotion in youth to commercial pursuits, an 
overbearing temper, and certain domestic occurrences 
which would have sorely tried even a less irritable 
man, had reduced Mr. Ernest Woodford’s naturally 
lean frame to thread-paper dimensions. But his 
limbs were of that wiry character which strikes chill 
despair into the hearts of heirs-at-law ; and his voice, 
though shrill as a child’s, had a vitality in it that 
would have added ten per cent to post-obit expenses. 
His age was not in reality over forty years, but he 
looked @ much older man, his bair being not only 
grizzled, but quite white. His skin, upon the other 
hand, was very swarthy, so much so, that it was be- 
lieved to be owing to ‘“‘a touch of the tar- ag 
but this accusation, as will be presently naseeted, 
was totally unfounded, He above all things con- 
gratulated himself on being an Englishman—of which 
flattered nation he honestly imagined himself a type 
—and despised the “confounded niggers” among 
whom his turtanes had been reare.l. It would have 
doubtless turned him a shade darker to have known 
that the simple folk about Sandalthwaite invariably 
spoke of him as the Black Squire, and ascribed his 
abuse of the natives of India to the malignity of a 
renegade. 


continued Mr. Woodford, apostrophizing the hill 
Blackbarrow with severity; ‘it is not often I have 
time for a morning’s walk ; and now here’s the country 
under water. The whole fell will be a quagmire; the 
things they call roads will be mere rushing kennels. 
It’s a most extraurdinary fact that the weather here 
always does turn out in the most vexatious and an- 
tagonistic manner to my plans.” 


for rain these three Sundays,” observed Miss Selina 
Woodtord acidly. 


chuckle, the nearest approach to a laugh in which he 
ever indulged, and murmured something about the 
barometer, not so much in compliment to science as 
in ridicule of religion. 


table,” pursued Miss Selina; ‘‘ and with the child in 
the room too, Ernest—an edifying éxample, truly.” 


about nine years old, who, having finished breakfast 
before her seniors had left the table, was standing at 
the window flattening her pretty features against 
one of the lower panes iu rapt admiration of the 
scene withont. 


cally, “ why doesn’t-it rain at night instead of in the 
daytime? Why should going out in the morning be 
an impossibility except upon wheels, in a place where 


better than Providence, Ernest. 1 remember, in 


and morning.” 





shadow upon the sombre lake; its top.was wrapped 


“A deluge again!” ejaculated Mr. Woodford 


The speaker was not actually referring to himself 


“I had promised myself a walk this morning,” 


“Why, Mr. Wilson has been reading the prayer 


The master of Dewbank Hall gave a contemptuous 


“If you are ging to be blasphemons, 1 leave the 


Miss Woodford’s remark referred to a little girl of 


* All I say is,” returned Mr. Woodford apologeti- 


wheels are next to impracticable?” 
“ You always thought you could manage matters 


India, you used to ask why it was cool only at night 


“* A very just reflection too, Miss Selina, as it seems 
tome. In India, however, there were black-fellows 
to carry one on their shoulders—damned lazy black 
rascals, it is trae—” . 

“ Be so good as to remember, brother, if that poor 
child’s innocence is no safeguard against your wicked 
talk, that there is a lady in the room, although she 
has the misfortune to be your sister. If yon are not 
a professing Christian, at least you make pretence to 
be a gentleman, I believe.” 

“Thank you, Selina, very much,” returned Mr. 
Woodford with elaboration; ‘‘and in return, permit 
me to remind you that there is nothing which a child 
so easily sees through as hypocrisy. I don’t pay your 
intelligence the bad pli t of supposing for a 
moment that you intend to impose upon me.—What 
are you staring at, Evy?” 

“] am looking at a beautiful rainbow, Uncle Wood- 
ford,” replied the little girl gravely. ‘‘See! it spans 





picture that used to hang here. I thought the rain 
would never have ceased a while ago, till I remem- 
bered what he told me about the Flood of old, and 
that this very sign was set in the heavens to show 
that it would happen nomore. Howl wish, though, 
that we had an Ark of our own upon the lake, and 
then Mr. Wilson might be Noah, and you would be 
Ham—at least if you liked, uncle!” added the child 
with hesitation, observing her kinsman'’s knitted 
brows. 

“ And why Ham, Miss Evelyn?” inquired he with 
sternness, while Miss Selina audibly tittered. 

“Tam sure I don’t know, uncle,” answered the 
girl, turning her large blue eyes upon him simply 
enough; “only I never can recollect the names of 
the other two, they are so funny—” 

* I hope that’s the only reason, Evelyn,” interposed 
Miss Woodtord maliciously. ‘Are you sure that 
cousin of yours did not teach you disrespectful things 
about your uncle?” 

“Cousin Charlie was always good,” returned the 
child, gazing boldly into Miss Woodford’s face, and 
with a bright spot glowing upon each of her little 
cheeks. 

“ How could that be, you foolish girl, when you 
know he was so bad that your uncle had to send him 
across the seas?” 

“There, there; let’s have no more of that old sub- 
ject,” interposed Mr. Woodford hastily. “I think 
you possess the amiable faculty, Selina, of making 
the most unpleasant observations that can possibly 
be made to man, woman, or child, in higher perfec- 
tion than any one I know. The boy has been sent 
away to the other side of the world; does not that 
satisfy you, without backbiting him in this manner? 
—See, you have made his little favorite cry.” 

And, indeed, though not a sob broke from her lips, 
the round tears were rolling from the child’s great 
eyes, which seemed to grow larger and larger in her 
sorrow, like the moon in mist. 

“I am glad to see you have grown so tender- 
hearted, Brother Ernest,” rejoined the lady. “I 
have heard you sometimes say you would ‘ give her 
something to cry for,’ and so you would now, if the 
boy bad not been concerned in the matter; and yet 
you would not care three farthings about the boy if 
his name was not Woodford. You are not generally 
supposed to be one of those who are devotedly at- 
tached to children. Finding fault with Providence 
indeed, in the way you have just been doing; a pretty 
father you would have made.” 

“TI have yet to learn, madam, that suggesting an 
improvement is equivalent to finding fault; but with 
respect to the scheme of creation, since you insist 
upon returning to that subject, I will venture to say 
that its beneficence never showed itself more con- 
clusively than in the fact, that it has resolutely in- 
sisted (in spite of your most strenuous efforts) upon 
your growing upan old maid, without a husband to 
torment, or offspring to misguide.” 

“ You’re a rude and insolent ruftian, Ernest Wood- 
ford,” exclaimed Miss Selina, with her fingers on the 
door-handle. 

“And you’re thirty-eight, and as yellow as a 
guinea,” chuckled her brother. 

Miss Selina, Parthian-like, had been about to let 
fly some barbed arrow of speech as she left the room ; 
but this terrible statement of fact, so.much more 
overpowering than any sarcasm, quite disarmed her, 
and she burst into a passion of tears, and slammed 
the door behind ber. 

“It’s very difticuit to make that woman cry,” 
soliloquized Mr. Woodford, rattling the loose silver in 
his pockets; ‘‘and it’s a bad sign when she does it. 
She’s been baiting her book for that scampish painter 
lately, I haven’t a doubt, and he wont bite. Even 
carrying those four thousand pounds of her own, 
she finds herself disqualitied from entering for the 
matrimonial stakes. In China, folks say plenty of 
people can be found for money to have their heads 
cut off, instead of the real criminal: and I should 
think Selina’s only chance of purchasing a victim for 
the altar must be among the Celestials.—Niece Eve- 
lyn, do you think that your Aunt Selina would marry 
a man with a pigtail, such as you have seen in the 
picture-book about Canton?” 

“I don’t know, Uncle Woodford,” returned the 
child with quiet seriousness; “ but if Mr. Murphy 
wore @ pigtail, I think Aunt Selina would marry 
him.” 

“ That’s my opinion also, niece; though we seldom 
agree so well together upon other points, eh.—Now, 
1 dare say, if the truth were told, you are not very 
fond of your annt Selina?” 

“ No, Uncle Woodford, I am not.” 

“A plain spoken young lady, upon my life,” re- 
turned the questioner, not, however, by any means 
displeased. ‘‘1t would not embarrass you very much 
perhaps to say that you were not excessively in love 
with me?” 

The child looked directly in his face, as she had 
previously done in that of his sister; her delicate 
features worked uneasily for a moment; she took 

her fine long hair in each of her tiny hands, and put 
it behind her ears. It was only a movement to gain 
time for her little mind to frame its answer, but it 
had an exquisite and touching grace. 

“1 like you better than I do Aunt Selina,” replied 
she with gentle gravity; “‘but I love only Cousin 
Chariie.” 

‘‘Umph!” said her interrogator, looking a little 
discomfited in spite of himself.—‘‘ There’s the post- 
man’s horn, and a nice time for him to arrive ina 


run out, Miss Evelyn, and fetch the letters.” 





all Blackbarrow just like the frame of jcousin Charlie’s 


The child obeyed this mandate with alacrity. 


country that calls itself commercial. Perhaps you'll: 
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THE FLAG OF OUB UNION. 








It was not the first time that she and her uncle had 
been glad to get rid of each other’s society. 





CHAPTER It. 
ELEGIAO. 


Without wishing to be the apologist for that large 
and offensive class of our fellow-creatures whom we 
designate generically bears, it must be allowed that 
in almost all cases their early education has been 
either defective or what is significantly termed 
“ against them.” Very few persons, having had the 
advantage of genial home influences, assume in later 
life the instincts of the savage; while, on the other 
hand, the }-a\aze nurtured in the wigwam, and who 
has been out upon a war-trail once or twice, is not to 
be civilized by mixing in later years with “ good 
society.” You may just as well apply glycerine for 
getting rid of roughness of the skin to the mididle- 
aged rhinoceros. ~ 

Mr. Ernest Woodford had had but few oppor- 
tunities in his youth of making himself an agreeable 
member of the human race, In the first place, his 
father had married a picture framed and glazed, and 
it is much better for a man that his mother-elect 
should have been a woman; for love and courtship 
before marriage have not a little to do, depend upon 
it, with the character of those post-nuptial articles, 
our children. The circumstances of the case were as 
follows: Mr. Woodford pere, an indigo-planter in 
Bengal, had been suddenly struck with the idea, 
though somewhat late in life, that, having made a 
considerable fortune, he ought to found a family. 
He had been hitherto so occupied in making money, 
that he had had no leisure whatever for making 
love; moreover, his experience having taught him 
that all home articles were very superior to what 
could be found in the Calcutta market, he would not 
have chosen his wife from that emporium, even if he 
had the time to spare for selecting such a thing. So 
he wrote to the widow of his late “‘ Co.” at that time 
just beginning to enjoy life at half-guinea whist at 
Leamington, begging her to remit to him by earliest, 
opportunity a partner for life; birth and money not 
80 much an object as youth and good looks. Her 
esteemed favor, added he, in his commercial jargon, 
would be anxiously looked for, and an accredited 
female agent (white if practicable) would await con- 
signment at the port by every steamer. The widow, 
half in joke and half in earnest, confided the contents 
of this singular communication to several eligible 
yonng persons of her own sex, not without some hints 
from herself at Mr. Woodford’s “ position ” in India 
(even superior to that occupied by her late husband, 
* the Co.” of which they had probably heard enough), 
and details of the gorgeous accessories of a house- 
hold of a merchant- prince in those parts, the whole 
concluding with a panegyric upon. the state of widow- 
hood when well-jointed, of which a tolerably satistac- 
tory example, she flattered herself, was before their 
eyes. 

Te is curious how young ladies, who were not prin- 
cesses (nor anything like it), could risk their future, 
not only with a person of whose character they knew 
next to nothing (for that is what happens in five 
marriages out of every six), but with a man whom 
they had actually never seen; yet so it was, that not 
one merely, but half-a-dozen, to whom this bashaw 
had thus thrown his handkerchief in the dark, c.n- 
fidentially expressed her readiness to pick itup. The 
widow, of course, could not consign the whole six to 
Calcutta, as the German princes used to send their 
daughters to St Petersburg, when the cz1rowitch 
had a fancy to marry, in order that he might choose 
for himself; but the literal fact is, that she did send 
their pictures—quite a gallery of miniatures (for 
photographs were not in those days); and in due 
course received the reply that sample Number Five 
having given great satisfaction, the original might be 
forwarded forthwith. And that was how Ernest 
Woodford came by his mother. 

A year after his own birth, arrived his sister Selina; 
and a more disagreeable, tyrannical couple of white 
children than they grew up, were not to be found 
even in India. Spoiled by their parents, and flat- 
tered by their servants, what was good ih their 
natures had not a fair chance of growth, while the 
climate worked in the usual way upon their livers 
and complexions. A few years later were born two 
other children, twins—a boy and a girl; so that Mr. 
Woodford pere had reason to congratulate himself 
upon the result of his intentions with respect to the 
founding of a family. Of the characters of these 
later arrivals, rumor spoke much more highly, but 
their constitutions were even less healthy than those 
of their seniors. The boy, Herbert, who had evinced 
@ disposition for a military life, lived just long 
enough to marry as an ensign in a British regiment 
and to distinguish himself in the first Burmese war; 
he died from exposure, immediately after the capture 
of Rang under G@ 1 Campbell, a boy hero, in 
his nineteenth year; after which sad event, his 
widow and her posthumous child, Charles, became of 
necessity members of the Woodford household. The 
indigo-planter was said, in his old age, to bave 
greatly “taken to” this baby: boy—a clear proof, in 
the eyes of Ernest and S:lina, that their parent was 
in his dotage; and the child had another loving 
friend in his Aunt Evelyn. That young lady, how- 
ever, a few years later, left the family roof for that of 
@ rising young advocate in Calcutta, ani died in 
childbirth with her only infant, who survived in our 
young acquaintance, Evy Shetton. She, too, was 
gladly welcomed by the old man, who seemed to live 
(as often happens, and was certainly not to be won- 








dered at in his case) much more in the second gener- 
ation than in the first. 

Mr. Shefton was not unwilling to see his infant so 
well cared for, and himself at liberty to push his way 
in life without an incumbrance; in the meantime, he 
consoled himself as well as he could for the loss of 
wife and child with brandy pawnee, excessive in- 
dulgence in which carried him to the grave, upon 
the very eve of his appointment to the envied post of 
magistrate at Randamjuggelmore, one of the few 
stations where the old pagoda-tree is still said to 
flourish. Then, as if war and vice were not enough 
to lay waste the Woodford race, disease attacked it 
in the person of beautiful Mrs. Herbert, and after a 
short struggle, she succumbed. Thus, in the place 
of the second son and bis twin-sister, there remained 
two orphans, Charles Woodford and Evelyn Shefton 
—the latter a child of about five years old, the former 
a fine lad of twelve. Both these were left by their 
grandfather in the sole guardianship of their uncle; 
and upon the demise of the old man (whom nothing 
but death would induce to quit his plantation), they 
came to England as members of Mr. Ernest’s house- 
hold. Their grandmamma, who entertained but a 
very faint interest in any of the party, had aseparate 
establishment of her own at Leamington, where she 
was said te enjoy great luck at cards—thus realizing 
in unusual perfection the dream of her youth. 

‘We have now done with the Woodford genealogy, 
a subject; I am aware, not less wearisome in fiction 
than in real life, but, on the other hand, much more 
necessary to be understood. When folks are grown 
up, and find themselves unable, even by the exercise 
of forbearance, and other uncommon virtues, to live 
with one another agreeably—when their natures are 
so antagonistic that the attempt to “rub on” to- 
gether produces explosions frequent as fog-signals at 
a London terminus—it is much better that they 
should part, no matter how near is their relationship, 
and love one another very dearly through the penny- 
post. The ferret may wish, perhaps, to remain in 
the same tub with the rabbit, but the rabbit (only his 
opinion is so seldom asked) would always be found 
ready to pay for a separation, you may be sure. 
The case of children dwelling with uncengenial guar- 
dians is, however, without doubt, difficult and com- 
plicated, and has been the cause of dire misfortune 
to all concerned, from the cause celebre of Uncle v. 
Babes-in-the- Wood down to the case before the Lord 
Chancellor in yesterday’s paper. The orphan coster- 
monger of twelve or thirteen, who finds himself un- 
comfortable at home with “ nunkey,” and the lady 
whom he entitles by courtesy aunt, simply saves 
enough halfpence to buy a barrow, and relieves the 
household of his presence; but among the better 
class of society, enfranchisement is not so easy. The 
march of intellect has been so universal that even 
boys have grown too wise to “run away to sea;” 
while the examples of young ladies doing the Jike, 
notwithstanding the well known commendation of 
the gallant captain of the Thunderbomb, have always 
been rare. 

Charles Woodford, however, would long ago have 
left his uncle’s roof, and sought his fortune on board 
ship, or anywhere else, if it had not been for Cousin 
Evy. It seemed to him that his presence was some 
sort of protection and comfort to the little girl, slight 
and beanatiful as a fairy, and fairy-like in her contrast 
tothe commonplace and vulgar folks among whom 
her lot was cast. She was not ill-treated in the sense 
of being beaten, although I have no doubt that the 
germs of an Elizabeth Brownrigg were to be found 
in Aunt Selina’s bosom; but she was systematically 
snubbed and thwarted. Her simple thoughts were 
pronounced stupid folly; her golden visions ridiculed 
with cruel scorn; her lively fancies stripped of their 
rich bloom, as ruthlessly as butterfly by school-boy. 
She had visited lands of which Miss Selina had never 
dreamed; but she was soon taught to conceal her 
knowledge of them, save from one other human being. 
Beneath the fostefing sun of Cousin Charlie’s love, 
her mind had expanded like a flower, though it 
closed under the cold looks of her aunt. He was 
father, and mother, and brother in one to her; nay, 
he was her lover, and called her “ his little wife.”” He 
.was her tutor, too, and no unqualified or idle one; 
and perhaps he learned something in return, worth 
knowing, from her innocent lips. It was curious to 
see the boy clothing his school facts in the garments 
he thought most attractive to his little favorite, dis- 
tilling from very unpromising substances in the 
alembic of his unselfish affection the most charming 
mental essences—Parfum de I Histoire and Bouquet 
de la Geographie. There may be no royal road to 
learning, but that is a wondrous smooth one which is 
pointed out to us by the finger of love. Rome and 
Greece thus acquired a venerableness in the eyes of 
this young child, such as is not always seen in them 
even by the scholar or antiquary; while, on the 
other hand, the crude morsels of the Sacred Story 
she received at second-hand from Aunt Selina upon 
Sundays, were to her the merest bouilli—all the 
goodness having been eliminated in the previous 
process. Shorn of its beams was the most shining 
light which that reflector strove, ungraciously 
enough, to cast upon the tablet of her mind; while 
whatever her dear Charlie took in hand was thereby 
glorified. The same instrument, and the same slides, 
of course, were used; but in the one case the Magic 
had altogether escaped from the Lantern. 

It may seem strange that one five years older than 
herself should take such loving trouble with this 
child, or condescend to be her companion, and cer- 
tainly Charles Woodford was no ordinary boy. With- 
out being better informed than young fellows of his 
own age, he pursued with ardor such studies as were 


of a practical nature; of Latin and Greek he knew 
but little, but history and biography, voyages and 
travels, he read greedily; he had a positive thirst for 
adventure, and though by no means blind to the 
beautiful aspects of nature which Sandalthwaite 
afforded, his imagination was ever wandering to the 
rolling prairie and the primeval forest; to the snow- 
topped peaks of those Himalayas which he bad once 
seen from afar in his childhood; and to those sum- 
mer isles of Eden lying in dark purple spheres of sea, 
of which the poets vaguely sang. Without any of 
the mechanical skill of the versifier, the boy was in 
some sort a poet himself. He could create, and could 
represent, as we have said, to another: the objects of 
his creation; his devotion, indeed , to bis little cousin 
was itselfa poem, and surely a sacred one, There 
are 80 many folks to whom it is such an unspeakable 
pleasure to be convinced that everybody is born as 
bad as themselves, that I will not venture to say that 
Master Charles formed any exception to that rule; 
but certainly at a very early age he was the delight 
of allabout him, except his uncle and aunt (which 
must be put down to his credit), and his grandmother, 
whose affections were entirely monopolized by the 
ace of trumps. 

Perhaps we may adopt the theory of descent, and 

conclude that from his seldier-father he inherited 
courage, and from his mother, tenderness of heart; 
but, at all events, he did possess those not incompat- 
ible, but by no means invariably combined virtues in 
an extraordinary degree. The chivalry of his nature 
would doubtless then have attracted him towards 
the little girl, whom, like himself, it had pleased God 
to orphan; but, besides, he had heard his mother say 
that Mrs. Sefton, before her ill-starred marriage, bad 
been a kind friend to her under that alien roof where 
she was constrained to dwell, and therefore, to his 
reverent heart, its eemed that he was in debt to Cousin 
Evelyn, for the memory of his mother was a passion 
with him, as it not seldom is with the best and noblest 
natures among men. Young as he was when he lost 
her, in his mother was centred all of beauty and 
goodness that he knew; and in his after-life, they 
associated with her. Nay, he took his very views of 
death from her, and remembering how she had wel- 
comed that dread Meesenger, had, upon one occasion, 
when the very winnow of the Destroyer’s wing seemed 
to be heard by the bystanders arqund his own sick- 
bed, welcomed him likewise without one touch ‘of 
fear. 

If 1 seem to have written a panegyric upon Charles 
Woodford, such as would only become his tombstone, 
the reason will presently be seen; but, indeed, he 
was not without his faults, His nature was impul- 
sive to rashness; he was impatient of control, and he 
was proud. It may be imagined, therefore, bow he 
chafed under the contemptuous slights of Miss Selina, 
and resented the stern and sordid rule of his Uncle 
Ernest. At the same time, he was not insensible to 
the material benefits, however ungraciously con- 
ferred, that he received at the latter's hands. The 
slender fortune of both orphaus, inherited in the 
boy’s case from bis mother, and in the girl’s from her 
father, was entirely in Mr. Woodford’s control; and 
although it amply served, even in his nephew’s case, 
to defray all expenses, Charles was aware that he 
might have been less liberally treated. His uncle 
was not absolutely parsimonivus, but he dispensed 
his money with a very grudging hand. Wealth was 
one of the few things which he held sacred, and spoke 
of with a certain hush and reverence, and it was 
curious enough to this worship of mammon Charles 
owed what little personal regard his uncle felt for 
him. Like his father, it had at one time been 
Ernest’s ambition to found a family, but he had not 
done 80; and in his nephew he was obliged to see the 
fature inheritor of all that great estate which the 
old indigo-merchant had entailed upon his descend- 
ants. He was by no means brought up, however, as 
the heir of five thousand pounds a year. A cheap 
commercial education had been given to him; and 
commerce was the line in life which his uncle bad 
relentlessly marked out for him for the future. In 
vain the lad besought that he might be permitted to 
enter the army, navy, or even the merchant-service. 
Mr. Woodford insisted that all those professions were 
but other names for vagabondism and idleness; the 
genius of an Englishman was for trade; his own 
genius had from earliest youth taken that direction, 
and had led, as was surely evident enough, to the 
most satisfactory results. This argument was per- 
haps logically conclusive, since it put a stop to 
farther remonstrance; but the breach widened daily 
between Charles and his relatives, nevertheless; and 
when an appointment as junior clerk offered in a 
certain house at Rio Janeiro, it was accepted by the 
young man gladly; while his removal to that distant 
sphere was felt by his uncle to be a positive relief. 

One letter from the exile had reached Dewbank 
Hall since his departure, directed to Miss Evelyn 
Sefton, and written, for her especial reading, in round 
text. It described the glorious scenery in the neigh- 
borhood of his new home, and all the luxuriance of 
tropic growth; the harbor of the Brazilian capital, 
studded with its hundred islets, and guarded by its 
granite wall. There was even a water-color sketch 
of the famous Sugar Peak that towers above the 
town, with a punning allusion to its name, to tickle 
the fancy of his little wife. But there was an omin- 
ous silence about his new employment, and how he 
liked it, that made the recipient's heart ache. 

“ Mark my words, Ernest,” acid Miss Selina had 
observed, “‘ we shall have that boy coming back to 
plague us again. If you had taken my advice, now— 
but there, what’s the good of wishing?” 





“ Very true, Selina,” retarned her brother, coldly; 





** otherwise, I would wish you were not such a fool.” 

Nevertheless, Mr. Woodford was not without his 
own apprebensions concerning his nephew, although 
on that partigular morning, when he sent his niece 
to bring in the letters, he was not expecting to hear 
about him, nor indeed was little Evy thinking of her 
cousin more than usual. ‘That is how news usually 
comes such as turns the hair gray, or snaps the 
heartstrings. We look for it, day after day, with 
anxious eyes; ‘‘ We shall know the worst,” say we, 
** to-morrow at furthest.” But morrow after morrow 
vanishes, and makes no sign; and our eyes grow 
weary with watching, and we full asleep; then sud- 
denly, and, as it were, in the midnight of our rest, a 
hand shakes us rudely. “What is this?” we cry, 
though we know very well what it is. ‘‘ Great 
Heaven! bas it come at last—the very worst? How 
was it we could sleer when we were well aware that 
such news might be on its way?” 

«IT think there is a foreign letter, Uncle Woodford,” 
said Evelyn, hesitatingly, as she placed a heap of 
missives in her relative’s hands. 

“Very likely,” returned he, coldly. ‘Don’t you 
know, miss, that I have correspondents in every part 
of the globe?” 

“I only thought,” continued the child, humbly, 
“that there might be some news about dear Charlie. 
O uncle, I > 80 long—”’ Here the sweet voice broke 
off, and tears followed instead of words. ; 

Ernest Woodford rubbed his nose with the fore- 
finger of his right band, and regarded the trembling 
little figure as though it were something in his ac- 
count-book that was giving him unexpected trouble. 
Then he began to frown, as though angry with him- 
self for being disturbed by such an inconsiderable 
trifle. ‘“ You are a very fortunate child,” said he, 
slowly, “ in having so little to cry about that you must 
make a fuss at the delay of a letter. There is noth- 
ing from your cousin here.” 

Evelyn was convinced of that, not because her 
uncle stated it, for he was by no means remarkable 
for strict veracity, but because the missive in question 
was not directed in Charlie’s bold and flowing hand; 
but she was by no means so certain that it did not 
contain something about him. Her uncle left the 
opening of it to the last, deliberately perusing the 
contents of all the other letters, and turning it round 
and round in his hani when he did take ft up, as 
though he was in anything but a hurry. Without 
doubt, he did this partly to vex the child. He was 
annoyed with her for exhibiting such affection for 
one who was notoriously under the ban of his dis- 
pleasure. But besides that, there was really some- 
thing remarkavle aboutt he enve'op. The postmark 


was Rio, and the handwriting was one which he | 


knew—that of the junior partner of the house of 
Oliviera Brothers, in which Charles was placed; but 
it was sealed with black wax. At last, however, he 
opened it, and read it right through without taking 
his eyes off; nay, he kept them upon the page atter 
he had finished, as though he did not like to trust 
them elsewhere. 

“ Uncle Woodford— Uncle Ernest,” said a low, soft 
voice, imploringly, “I know you have heard of 
Charlie.” Then a little hand was laid upon his arm, 
80 lightty, and yet with such a world of feeling in its 
pressure, and the tone altered to one strangely hoarse 
and hollow for a child, as she added: “Is Charlie 
ill? Is Charlie dying?” 

Her uncle, touched for the it to the core (for 
we are all human), patted her fragile fingers softly as 
they lay upon his sleeve. ‘‘ Dear Evy, we will be 
very kind 1.%,ou,” he said. 

** Charlie is dead!” cried she, with a cry of agony, 
such as is rarely wrang from a child except by phys- 
ical pain. ‘ I shall never, never see him more!” 

The poor child bad only too accurately translated 
her uncle’s unaccustomed kindness, for news from 
Rio bad indeed come that Charles Sefton was dead; 
and his “‘ little wife ” was a widow. 








CHAPTER III. 
REMOR‘ E. 


WHEN a man is dead, it does not demand a very 
Christian disposition to forgive him his trespasses 
against us; and even if we have trespassed against 
him (& much more indurating process to the human 
heart), even a stubborn nature will repent itself a lit- 
tle of its harshness at such atime. One of the two 
parties to that quarrel being already before the judg- 
ment seat (whers, however, nu ex parte statements 
have undue weight), the other refrains, if only for 
decency’s sake, from clamoring against his opponent 
farther. Our enemy’s disease, too, seems to bring 
our own death-bed near to us, on which few men 
nourish their revenges. Ernest Woodford shed no 
tears at the news of his nephew’s death, for the same 
reason that a pauper does not put on a hatband; he 
had no tears toshed. But, after his manner, he was 
sincerely sorry. 

He went inte his little business-room, locking the 
door behind him, and took down a certain book in 
which he was acrustomed to enter the duplicates of 
his letters. He turned to one dated several months 
ago, a copy of which he had despatched to Charles at 
Rio, but to which he had received no reply, and read 
it through attentively. It was of itself a stern, un- 
gracious communication enough, but addressed, as it 
was, by almost his only relative to one little more 
than a boy among total strangers in a strange land, 
its tone was scarcely less than brutal’ It recapitu- 
lated the benefits which the writer had conferred 
upon his correspondent, and the acts of disobedience 
which the latter hal committed in return; it threat- 
ened the lad with actual poverty in case his future 
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career should not be more in accordance with his 

guardian’s wishee; and it pretended to find the only 

excuse for his nephew's conduct in the unsettled dis- 

position which be might possibly have inberited from 

his father, coupled with the too indulgent treatment 

received in his early youth at the hands of an inju- 

dicious mother. It was this part of the missive which 

stung Uncle Woodtord’s conscience most. He had 

never liked his brother, of whose popularity he had 

been jealous, and still less bis sister in-law, whom he 

had looked upon as an interloper in the family; and 

he knew in his heart that he had written those words 
-against the dead in spleen. It was in vain for him to 

endeavor to persuade bimself now that he had ha? 

any other motive. “I wrote it for his good,” he mur-_ 
mured above bis breath; but a voice that he could. 
not gainsay, answered to him: “ You lie.” 

He remembered, too, that Selina was wont to use 
that expression, “for their good,” whenever she 
made herself especially offen+ive to her fellow-crea- 
tures, and he knew what a very slight modicum of 
truth there was in that statement. Upon the whole, 
he regretted that he had ever written that letter. 
He even h sped that it might not have reached the 
lad before his death; but the date of the communi- 
cation from Rio seemed to put that notion out of the 
question ; moreover, had that been the case, he would 
have had it back unopened by the same mail. 

“Rro, April 25. 

“ DEAR S1R,—It is with the utmost regret that we 
have to announce to you the death by drowning of 
your nephew, Charles Woodford. He went out in a 
small sailing-vessel, with three of his fellow-clerks, 
on the evening of Good-Friday, which was a holiday 
in oar house. The weather was rough, and the poor 
lad being carelessly seated on the teffrail, a sudden 
lurch of the boat threw him into the sea. His com- 
panions remained as near the spot as they could for 
hours, but it was nearly dark, and they never caught 
sight of him again. He was a good swimmer, they 
say, 80 that he probably struck against the side of the 
boat in falling, and was thereby incapacitated from 
keeping himself afloat. The occurrence took place 
about six miles from the mainland, not far from one 
of the ixlets of Marica; on which, in the forlorn hope 
that the body might have been washed ashore, the 
survivors afterwards landed. The search proved, 
however, as they expected, without success. We 
trust that you will perceive that everything was 
done under the lamentable circumstances that could 
be done. Indeed, we have the melancholy satisfac- 
tion of informing you that the unfortunate lad was 
greatly liked by all his companions, by whom, not- 
withstanding the short time he has been with us, his 
loss is deeply and deservedly felt. As fur ourselves, 
although we did not think him specially qualified by 
nature for its, we have observed 
him to be both diligent and respectiul. Again, dear 
sir, condoling with you upon this fatal calamity, we 
remain your obedient servants,, | 48 

“ OLIVIERA BRoraErs. 


“With your nephew’ 's effects, which are sent home 
by steamer, we bave eé' d a detailed stat t of 
the above facts, in case such proof should be neces- 
sary, attested by the three witnesses in question.” 


Mr. Woodford bad p d himself of evéry word 
of this letter at the first seading, but be perused it 
again and again, like a lawyer looking for a flaw. 

* This is all that woman's fault,” murmured he 
between his set teeth. “ Why did I listen to her? 
Why did I suffer myself to be set against the poor 
lad by her forked tongue? Five thousand a year, 
and if the lead-mine turns out as I expect, perhaps 
as much again, and not a Woodford to inherit it! 
Who’s that? Come in.” 

‘“‘Iv’s me, Ernest You've locked the door.” 

Mr. Woodford rose and turned the key, then sat 
down again, with his back to the intruder, and with- 
out speaking. 

“ What is the matter, Ernest?” inquired his sister. 
“That little fool, Evy, is in something like hysterics 
and when I went to shake her, thinking to bring her 
to, she said that I had better kill her also, since I had 
killed her cousin.” 

“So you have!” returned her brother, passionately 
—read that; and waiting with a sneer upon his 
face, he sat biting his fingers for what Aunt Selina 
would say. 

“ Carelesely seated on the taffrail,” enid she at last 

—“ dear, dear, how exactly like him that was! I’ve 
seen him do it on the lake here fifty times. Now, if 
he had only listened to me.” 

“If I had only not listened to you, woman, and let 
the lad stay here in his natural home, this accident 
would never have happened ” 

“‘ Stuff and nonsense, Ernest; a boy can be drowned 
in Sandalthwaite just as easily as in the Atlantic 
Ocean. Beside which, you disliked him just as much 
as I did.” 

* You are glad, then, that your nephew is d 

“Certainly not, Ernest; but I humbly bow to the 
decrees of Providence. In my opinion, it is a merci- 
ful dispensation that has removed thus early from 
the world a fellow-creature so peculiarly accessible to 
its temptations as Charles Woodford promised to be. 
He would not have been a happy man.” 

“ You did all you could to prevent him from being 
a happy boy,” returned ber brother, bitterly. 

“It was always ny endeavor to make him good,” 
replied Miss Woodford, coldly; “ but I confess I did 
not like him. He was not one of those to whom a 

rson of well-regulated principles could attach her- 
self. He was headstrong, disobedient and proud. 
Yes, it is of no use your looking at me like that, 











to conceal the truth, That is one of the miserable 
substitutes for Christian charity which irreligious 
people, such as you, are accustomed to plume your- 
self upon, I know. But you deceive nobody, not 
yourselves, There—I can see by your face that I 
have laid my finger upon the sore place. If, in doing 
your duty by the lad, you gratified your private 
malice, you, of course, have something to regret. 1 
have nothing to repent of in that way, thank good- 
ness!” 

“ No, you never have, Selina,” answered her broth- 
er contemptuously; “everything you du seems to 
afford you comfort afterwards. ‘The recollection of a 
murder—if you have profited by it—would I believe, 
smooth your pillow. But you have nothing to profit 
by in this case, remember, madam.” 

“* Except from your admirable and improving re- 
marks, I am well aware, sir, nothing.” 

But the yellow face had a gleam of triumph on it 
tor all that, making it shine like a new guinea, and 
it was with difficulty that she could keep her voice 
in its accustomed key. 

“1 suppose this news is absolutely to be relied 
upon?” continued Miss Selina, thoughtfully, after an 
uncomfortable pause, during which her brother 
turned over the leaves of his letter-book without 
reading them, 

“Of course it is. There cannot be the shadow of a 
doubt. Why do you ask such a question?” 

“*T was thinking how Clementina would take it!” 
Mr. Woodford sprang from his seat,with a terrible 
imprecation. ‘* How dare you mention that woman’s 
name!” cried he. “ Did I not forbid you ever to 
breathe it?” : 

“ That is true, Ernest; but upon an occasion of this 
kind, when so much has to be considered—I was only 
going to say that she will bitterly regret her conduct 
now.” 

“Let her regret it, then,” answered her brother, 
sternly. ‘* That will not make me forgive her.” 

“ No, indeed; I should hope not. 1 never imagined 
you to be so weak. You are not likely to make 
yourself a laughing-stock to the whole world a sec- 
ond time.” 

Ernest Woodford’s swarthy face grew a livid white, 
and the veins upon his forehead stuod out like little 
cords with suppressed passion. ‘Take care!” said 
he, in a low and half choked voice—“ you had better 
take care.” 

“ Yes, Ernest; I am sure I am the last person to 
allude to such humiliating antecedents, except for 
your good. But the property is now without an heir, 
you know; and the ambition of some women is with- 
out limit. It is necessary that you should be put on 
your guard.” 

“That isenough. That isenough. If you allude 
to this subject again—if you sv much as hint at it— 
you will leave this roof that very hour. Remember, 
from this day forth, that Evelyn Sefton is svule heiress 
of Dewbank Hall.” 

‘* Heiress-presumptive, of course, you mean,” ib 
served Mixs Selina, drawing herself up. 

* Heiress, I say!” repeated her brother, passion- 
ately. Then suddenly catching sight of his sister 
looking the picture of offended dignity, he added, 
sardonically: “ Pardon me; | had turgotten, madam, 
your own pussible expectations. I should have said, 
in the event of your remaining single, or dying child- 
less, that Evelyn Sefton would be the greatest heir- 
ess in Cumberland.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
ON THE HILL-TOP. 


Ir is early morning, and the sun has but just touch- 
ed the roof of the highest house in England. There 
is a little inn on Kirkstone Pass, well-known to trav- 
ellers in search of the picturesque, which arrogates to 
itself that proud distinction, but the house that I 
have in my mind is higher still ; high above all moun- 
tains; oftener than not in cloudland, even at poon- 
day; but just now it is clear of cloud, and the world 
is being laid bare at its feet by the silent-marching 
sun-rays, just as a picture starts from the blank 
white beneath the strokes of the artist’s pencil. First, 
the jagged and splintered peaks of the hill-top, and 
the seams that show where the mountain-torrents 
take their rise in winter; then the green plateaux, 
here withered with the long-continued drought, 
there, black with the sluggish veins of the morass, 
and with the lonely tarn hemmed in by its steep 
rocks, round which the buzzard glides on his brown 
wings and whimpers to the winds. As fold by fold 
the morning mists dissolve, asea of rounded hills 
comes into view, their tops for the most part bald, 
but sometimes fringed with scanty firs; then the 
slender zigzag lines that are the modern passes; and 
the faded streaks that were the old pack-horse tracks 
before the dalesmen ever dreamed of wheels. Next, 
the gleams strike the valleys, the fields sprinkled 
with the still sleeping kine, the low white farms upon 
the spurs of the hill, and straggling hamlets. Lastly, 
the lakes are smitten with sudden flame, and all is 
day. A fair feast, surely, for any eyes, but a ban- 
quet indeed to those of a painter. 

There is a gentleman of that profession regarding 
it from the dwelling I have mentioned, a mere tem- 
porary hut, set like an eyrie on a mountain-peak 
between the sheltering rocks. It does not give one 
the notion of stability during storm, but it has been 
erected by scientitic persons (forming indeed the tem- 
porary centre of the Ordnance Survey of those parts), 
so we must find no fault on that score. Atall events, 
it has stood through last night’s zephyrs, which, at 
that elevation, indulge in roughish play, and has 
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by the gracious permission of the sergeant, has been 
perwitted to make use of it, as well as to two of the 
corps of sappers and mintrs whose duty it is to re- 
main there nightly, although the rest of the survey- 
ing party descend to Sandalthwaite at dusk, and 
make their headquarters there. To borrow a meta- 
phor from materials ready to our hand, Mr. Murphy 
has reached the apex of human life, according to the 
usual calculation, but one can hardly say that he has 
begun to descend the hill; most of us delay a little 
upon that landing on our life-stairs—middle age— 
and by many a retrospective glance, endeavor to per- 
suade ourselves that we are still with the jocund 
company of climbers, and Mr. Murphy will stop there 
as long as he can, I think. His laughing eye, his 
ruddy cheek, his rich full voice, that will willingly 
trolf you a song in praise of good liquor, or of the less 
sentimental sort of young ladies, all speak of youth; 
but the thinness of those once clustering locks of 
chestnut hair is a bad sign, although he makes merry 
with it. He is now standing outside the hut, with 
his back to the bighest peak in England, sketching for 
his very life, as though he would overtake the dawn. 

“* Sunrise on the mountain top!” exclaims he, in 
burlesque and jovial tones, and with a strong Irish 
accent. “ Wulk up, walk up, ladies and gentlemen; 
there is no occasion to remunerate the attendant for 
the safe custody of your parasols and umbrellas. 
This wonderful picture is now on view for a very 
limited period; the colors and framework are sup- 
plied by nature straight from the workshop; the 
gilding has been executed by— George, George, 
what has become of the sun?” 

“Did [ hear you speak, sir?” said a respectful 
voice from the hut close by, at the entrance of which 
appeared a young sapper making a wilitary salute. 

“Yes, George, 1 think you did, unless the rarefac- 
tion of the atmosphere at this colossal elevation is 
such that all sound sinks like a stone, A man might 
live with his wife here very comfortably, if that were 
the case, don’t you think so, George?” 

“T think a man might live anywhere in these parts 
very comfortably with a nice wife, sir, whether it was 
hill or valley.” 

“ Upon my life, George, for a respectable man, you 
as nearly approach to the genus poet as any one I 
ever met. To be able to get ‘spooney’ over scenery 
is a very remarkable attribute, young man; and let 
me tell you, that in your position, the sooner you 
get out of it the better. I’ll ask the sergeant, but I 
am not quite sure whether it is not contrary to the 
articles of war.” 

“ Well, sir, I certainly never saw a place I should 
like to make my home in, so much as among these 
Cumberland Fells.” 

“Did you say Gals or «Fells, George? The wind 
comes in such eddies, that I really can’t hear any- 
thing distinctly. O, Felis? 1 thought you might be 
referring to Lucy Walter, who is to be the Queen of 
the Rushbearing this year at Ambleside; or perhaps 
to—here’s the sun again—Mary Harrison, at Ander 
Tarn yonder. Yes, I thought so.” 

The young sapyer, a bandsome vineeyed fellow, 
lithe and active as a panther, was blushing like a girl. 

“ Now, look you, George,” continued Mr. Murphy, 
in his bantering tone, “ I’ll lay this sketch of mine, 
which is priceless, against your regulation-boots, 
which are not made tor human feet, that that tele- 
scope yonder is directed point blank upon that young 
young woman’s residence. I don’t ask who pointed 
it; butjust to satisfy my mind, 1’ll look.” 

With the naked eye, you could easily see Ander 
Tarm glinting upon the hillside like a star; but 
through the glass the long one-storied dwelling by its 
side was brought quite close, with its white 
blinds down as yet, and not asmoke-wreath to be 
seen from either chimney. From below, the little 
homestead was quite invisible, being set, as it were, 
in a cup or dell among the hills. An army might 
have ravished all the valleys ot Lakeland, and never 
found out that snug secluded spot; but trom this 
coign of vantage, one could mark it almost as plainly 
as some object beneath the microscope. 

“ Why, it’s like looking through the keyhole!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Murphy, without, however, taking his 
eye away. “1 feel positively ashamed. Hallov! O, 
my goodness!” 

“ What’s the matter, sir?” 

“ Nothing, George—nothing; only I’m very much 
interested. Don’t touch me, please, or you will dis- 
arrange the instrument. The idea of her being up at 
this time in the morning!” 

‘Is Mary up, sir?” inquired the young man, with 
great excitement. 

“Yes, yes; at least I suppose it is she at the win- 
dow. There’s somebody talking to her outside from 
below; a black- looking fellow—” 

“That’s Miles Ripson,” muttered the sapper, his 
blue eyes kindling with rage; ‘‘as vile a scoundrel as 
there is in the country round! Is she really speaking 
to him, sir?” 

“T can’t say, George. The human wvice, espe- 
cially when people are whispering with their heads 
quite close together, does not travel more than a few 
miles. I can’t tell you what they are saying ; science 
has not yet combined optics with acoustics to that 
extent. But— O dear.” 

Mr. Murphy left the tripod, aud put his fingers 
over kis cyes,as mothers do before their children 
when they pretend to be “‘ shocked.” 

White as a sheet, the sapper took his place at the 
instrument, which it was fortunately not necessary 
that he should support with his trembling hands. 
‘*] see nothing, sir, except the house,” observed he, 
hoarsely. 








afforded shelter to Mr. Claude Murphy, artist, who, 


“J suppose he’s gone inside,” said Mr. Murphy, 


with simplicity; then his gravity suddenly deserting 
Lim, he broke into »eals of laughter, which the as- 
tonished crags took up, and sullenly repeated. 

There was a pleasant smile upon the young sol- 
dier’s face, as he turned round good-humoredly and 
said: ‘ You Lave been taking me in, sir.” 

Mr. Murphy, scarlet and speechless, nodded assent. 

“Well, sir, I am sure I forgive you; although,” 
added he, grimly, “if what you said you saw had 
been true, I would not have forgiven Miles.” 

“But what folly it is, George, to be thus jealous of 
@ woman who can never be your wife. How are you, 
asoldier—” 

“Yes, yes, I know all that, sir,” broke in the 
other, impatiently; “but I can no more help loving 
her, and feeling glad when she is near, than yonder 
sun dew can help sparkling in the shine! Moreover, 
if she will only consent to wait until I can put off 
this uniform, for what were these two sirong arms 
given to me if'not to win her bread?” 

“That is too much to expect of woman, George,” 
retnrned the painter, filling in the strokes of his pic- 
ture, with deliberation. ‘‘ When the survey is over, 
and you have gone, do you suppose that the memory 
of your beseeching face will hold its place against the 
presence of handsome Miles? That is a dream, boy, 
@ mere delusion of your love-sick brain, and the 
sooner you wake from it the better.—Are you going 
to wrestle this afternoon at Sandalthwaite?” 

* Yes sir.’” 


“That is well. There will be some good ‘ felling,’ 


if yonder storm-clouds do not spoil sport. You will 
have a capital chance for the light-weight belt, I 
should think.” 
“Yes, sir, I think Iam as good a man in the ring 
as he is.” 
“* How Cupid blinds this fellow!—You only see one 
competitor in all the world—your rival. Why, there 
will be forty pair, man, at least, and perhaps half of 
them as formidable as he.” 
“I don’t care who gets the belt, sir, so long as 
Miles don’t get it. Not but what it’s a fine thing, 
too, to win such things, though not, of course, for 
the mere value of them.” 
“Of course not,” returned the painter, smiling, 
and breaking into song: 
“Ab, Fame! if I e’er took delight in thy praises, 
"Twas less for the sake of thy high-sounding phrases, 
Than to see the bright eyes of the dear one discover 
She thought that I was not unworthy to love her. 
There only I sought thee, there only I found thee; 
Her glance was the best of the rays that surround 
thee; 

When it sparkled o'er aught that was bright in my 
story, 

Then I knew it was Love, and I felt it was glory." 


“ Yes sir,” rejoined the young man, simply, “ that’s 
very true, whoever wrote it; but even without love, 
it is pleasant to win belts. Why, look at Master 
Charlie even—he that was sent out of the country 
last year, poor fellow, and more shame to them ‘as 
did it—how he tovuk to wrestling, though he was but 
sixteen years old, and a gentleman's son.” 

Mr. Murphy keeping silevce, except for a certain 
impatient biting of his nails, the sapper continued: 
“ Certainly, if one in his position—heir to so many 
thousands as they say—cannot live where he likes— 
and how he did love old Cumberland!—it is not for 
such as me to complain. But then he will come back 
again some day, 1 hope, and marry Miss Evelyn, 
She will keep for him; there’s no fear of anybody 


carrying her off fur these ten years tocome. I only j 


wish Mary was a child, that’s all.” 

**Amen!” replied the other, solemnly, while he 
added, under his breath, “for then you would not 
care twopence about her, and would cease to bore 
your friends.” 

“ However, sir, I[dare say I have had more luck 
than I deserve, in having been quartered in these 
parts so long, that they have almost become native 
to me; but our work here is pretty nigh done, and 
when I go— But I ask your pardon, Mr. Murphy; 
it is only your kindness which bas made me trouble 
you with my affairs. My comrade has got the 
breakfast ready, if you would please to step in and 
take some.” 

“Very good, George. Stopa bit. There’sa bit of 
color yonder. Is not that the sergeant and the 
others coming up from Sandalthwaite?” 

He turned the glass upon the thin, red line that 
was straggling up a distant fell. ‘ Yes, that is they. 
—How strange it is to see all those folks who cannot 
see us; it makes one feel like the lotus-eaters, who 

Lived and lay reclined 
Upon the hills, like gods together, making game of all 
mankind. 
I rather fancy you would like to be a lotus-eater 
yourself, George.” 

“T am sure [ don’t know, sir, I never tasted one.” 

“T’ve never eaten anything else,” sighed the 
painter, wearily, then added, aloud: “‘ But why does 
yon fellow wear his gloves in his cap instead of on 
his hands? He must be of an 
cal nature, since, I suppose, those articles are sup- 
plied by the government.” 

“You are not playing me a trick again, sir, are 
yon?” inquired the sapper, earnestly, and turning 
deadly pale. 

“Trick, man, no! I only asked you why the man 
wears his gloves in his cap.” 

“It is a sign that has been agreed upon amongst 

”” returned the young fellow, sadly. ‘“ You have 
told me without knowing it, sir, the worst news I 
have heard this twelvemonth, nay, as it seems, in 
all my life. We have ‘got the route,’ sir—that’s 








what it means—and are doubtless ordered South.” 
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SOOOCOOOL 


PERCENTAGES IN SCHOOL. 

With due respect for the school system of the day, 
we do not think that our schools show much advance 
over the schools of former years, or those as at pres- 
ent conducted in the rural districts, in the efficiency 
of modes or the character of the progress. Our 
schools have the advantage—if it can be called thus— 
only in the nicer machinery and the martinetism, or 
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enforced discipline, that makes the child a thing of 


school law, to be forced to a certain bent, with no 
exercise of its own volition—no appeal to pride or 
self-respect—but ironed down to a rule, through 
which a certain percentage of moulding may be ob- 
tained, to exhibit at the end of the year, when the 
_ formal examination takes piace and the “ Blimbers” 
are paraded for exhibition. 

The modes of obtaining this percentage are not 
looked into very attentively by committee-men, who 
are too apt to think that the end justifies the means, 
and would wink, perhaps, at any eccentric expedient 
ifthey knew it, in view of its great result, and the 
teacher who shows the best yearly percentage is 
lauded fur her capacity as instructor of the young, 
when she may deserve it far less than one whose per- 
centage is smaller. The system of percentage admits 
of frequent instances of gross injustice. A school 
should be judged by its scholarship, alone, and not 
by the manner in which the children fold their 
hands or fix their eyes; but it is a melancholy fact 
that the brightest scholars are those who have the 
most exuberant spirits, and who find it the hardest to 
keep within the proper bounds. Their course is 
often marked with ‘‘checks” for misconduct that 
ever 80 good a record for study, backed by “ merits,” 
will ‘not balance, and they take lower rank, lessening 
of course the percentage of the school, which depends 
upon deportment, the opinion seeming to be, like 
that of Mr. Turveydrop, that deportment is every- 
thing. 

There is another case where the regard for per- 
centage operates unjustly: where a child is kept out 
of school by sickness, and has to be degraded in con- 
Sequence. It may be the best scholar in the school— 
quick to learn, and even the best for propriety, but 
the percentage suffers because of it, and, maugre all 


the scholar’s merits, they suffer the mortification of 


seeing dunces rise above them on whose perfection 
the teachers depend for maintaining the percentage 
of the school. This is productive of the severest pain, 
and the sense of the injustice done tends either toa 
dislike of the school or to an indifference regarding 
study on the part of the child. But where any other 
cause has arisen to keep children away from school, 


that is beyond the power of the scholar to prevent, it 


,i8 wrong to hold the child responsible and excite the 


* ridicule of the school against it, as is the practice of 


some, merely for the sake of discouraging such 
absence in others, and thus preserving the percentage. 
The harrowing of a child’s feeling and exposing it to 
ridicule for what its parents alone are to blame, 
strikes us as being a bad way by which to preserve 
the status of a school, and should be discouraged. 
Our schools are too much like cut and carved shows, 
where the pupils are measured off by square and 
compasses—the long shortened and the short length- 
ened—and instruction seems to grow in spite of, 
rather than aided by, our present system of weights, 
and pullies, and checks, and balances. There are 
some schools that these remarks do not apply to, 
where the teachers adapt means to ends, and without 
seeking for show-boys secure a better average on per- 


centage of talent than of propriety, and enough of 


the latter at the same time; who encourage and 
stimulate the scholar to endeavor by appealing to his 
J era and pride, and du not seek to grind him 


cut through an intelligence mill for the gratification 
of the one who turns the crank. 

We do not think we have attained perfection in 
our school system, maugre all the philosophical ex- 
periments of institutes and conventions. Teaching 
is too mechanical, and too much of it, and instruction 
is too superficial. But among that which is unbene- 
ficial, as we regard it, is that with which we began 
this article, the study for securing a high percentage 
in a school at whatever sacrifice. 





GREAT MEN. 

As much as we, as a people, pretend to contemn 
titles and prate of equality, we are nevertheless the 
most easily moved by admiration of one who has 
done some great deed, by force of mind or luck, and 
suddenly started up asa great man. He never has 
been perhaps very great, and all his antecedents have 
run along in the common grooves of humanity, ob- 
scurely and silently, when some convulsion, political 
or moral, shakes communities, and the marked ones 
come up, a8 the black beans come on top when the 
barrel is shaken, though one would almost swear 
there was not one black bean among the white ones. 
Tbe moment the greatness is da, it b 
magnified, and then we throw up our hats and shout 
hosannas. But with great men as with scenery, 
** "tis distance gives enchantment to the view;” and 
while the great man is a good way off, and his person- 
nel is left to our fancy, our admiration is unbounded. 
Seen through faith, his proportions are colossal, and 
his countenance divine. This a nearer view dispels. 

When the late President Lincoln made his first 
visit to the East, some years ago, electioneering for 
Bell and Everett, we think, he told, on bis return, 
the trepidation he felt on approaching the great men 
who had been, all his life, objects of profound admi- 
ration. ‘“ But,” said he, with the wisdom that always 
characterized his speech, ‘“‘ they grew smaller near 
to.” 

This is the fact universally. We all remember 
Hawthorne’s grand story of the ‘ Great Stone Face,” 
how the character of each candidate fur popular ap- 
plause failed to sustain his reputation, and he paled 
out, leaving the tickle people at last ready to turn 
among themselves and select their hero. The 
prophet in his own country, finds a parallel in many 
eminent instances; and the people of a locality trom 
which a hero or a great man has sprung, hear his 
praises incredulously, and ask one another what he 
has done to merit all this ovation. 

Great men are, unfortunately, measured by the 
one act that they have performed. A man comes to 
the city and gets rich. His name is honored on 
*change, and is associated with many public objects 
to which wealth naturally admits him. His reputa- 
tion extends very far, and excites its share of respect, 
but the man is no more than he was at first— perhaps 
not so much, as all that has been developed of him 
was his capacity of making money. Sv of heroes; ér 
statesmen, or divines, that spring up like mush- 
rooms. Coming near to them we find them, as Mr. 
Lincoln said, very small. We find them selfish, and 
cold, and mean, without a single quality, perhaps, 
that we admire in thousands that are not great, but 
great in the one respect, and that only, which 
attracted us, to which our active fancy added all the 
rest. 

We suppose it will always be thus, and that we 
shall still continue to invest in greatness, though it 
prove as fallacious as investments in mines of pyrites 
or sulphurets, deemed pure gold. Yet it is to be 
hoped that, when the hollowness of human greatness 
shall have been tested, and the need of excitement 
shall have become removed, the people will look for 
the greatness that exists in the character, more than 
in factitious reputation, and show their own wisdom 
by seeking the counsel of the wise. 








MISCEGENATION. 


What a world of trouble has this newly-coined 
word caused. Parties have been convulsed by it, and 
the argument supporting it has been canvassed on 
both sides of the water. This argument favored the 
union of the white and black races, going into a great 
deal of nice reasoning to prove that the addition of 
the black blood to the white would be equivalent to 
putting a shine upon the nation, as a coat of blacking 
renovates the appearance of an old boot. Then there 
arose the quarrel about it, and the crimination and 
recrimination among the partisans, and decency was 
shocked even among some who had never before 
dreamed what decency was. Every disputant seemed 
to tear that his daughter or sister, or some other 
female relative, was at once going to marry a black 
man, and miscegenation was a nightmare and incu- 
bus everywhere. But, after all, it was a hoax, got 
up by politicians for a purpose; and the party to 
whose door it was Jaid, were as innocent of it as the 
babe unborn. It was of a piece with the moon hoax, 
by Locke, that was written with such a show of rea- 
son, that everybody was deceived by it. Its descrip- 
tions were profound, and its deductiuns grave, and 
even the philosophers did not question it. With regard 
to the miscegenation hoax, many accepted it so far, 
that they sustained its arguments, and fought hard 
for ite general adoption. It was written by parties 
connected with the New York World, who did it to 
test how fir credulity would go in its direction, and 
having satisfied themselves, they made no boast of 
their exploit. Indeed, it was nothing to brag of; 
and that it should have been received as the prodac- 
tion of any sane man, is not very creditable to the 





intelligence of the people. 





fashion and Gossip. 


Paris Hats.—The latest advices from Paris rep- 
resent that ladies’ hats, this fall, will be quite as 
small as those of the preceding season. At present 
the “chapeau fanchon,” the little crepe or tulle 
bonnet, with long scarf-like lace strings fastened with 
a flower, a gold ornament, or a bow of ribbon across 
the breast, is generally worn. One in white plaited 
tulle is trimmed with a wreath of leaves formed of 
white jet, with golden veins und berries; behind is a 
fringe of white feathers terminating in small gold 
drops, which partially veils the chignon. The white 
tulle strings are fastened low down with a golden 
sprig. Another “fanchon” in rose-colored tulle is 
bordered with puffs, and has a bouquet of small roses, 
buds and leaves in front. A rosebud fastens the long 
tulle strings. The narrow strings of this chapeau are 
of rose-color taffeta. A square shaped ‘chapeau 
fanchon” in white tulle, plaited crossways, is trim- 
med with a wreath of budding daffodils and green 
metallic leaves. The large scarf strings are of lace, 
dotted over with small satin spots; the narrow strings 
are of green velvet. A bonnet in maize color crape is 
trimmed with a small mantilla of Chantilly lace, 
which is crossed under the chin in the form of strings, 
and fastened with a sprig of brown metallic acorns 
and leaves. Round the front of the bonnet is ar- 
ranged a long maize-color ostrich feather. 





SwEDIsH GIRLs’ Harr.—The Swedish girls in the 
national restaurant at the Paris Exposition have 
beautiful blonde hair, one heavy braid of which is 
wound about the muslinturban. The other day two 
lounging sight-seers laid a wager between themselves 
as to the genuineness of the ornament. Finally, the 
girl was called, and one of the disputants addressed 
her :—“ 1s that all your own hair?” askedhe. “ Why, 
whose should it be?” answered the fair Swede, 
naively. “It might have been bought; such 
things are often done,” said her questioner. ‘In our 
country we often sell our hair,” was the reply, ‘‘ but 
we never buy it. Why do you ask me such a ques- 
tion?” ‘Because my friend here declares it is 
false.” After such an assertion there was nothing 
left for her but to undo her plait, which fell in mag- 
nificent profusion to her feet. She did not appear at 
all surprised at the proceedings until the winner of 
the bet gave her the twenty francs he had won. 
Then phe was fairly astonished. 


FRENCH STYLES. —A Paris correspondent writes, 
that at matinees white foulard skirts are looped up. 
with flowers. China tea ruses are most liked, but field 
flowers and wheat ears are lovely on the young. 
Loose jackets are trimmed round in the same way, 
but on all these occasions the same flowers’are worn 
in the ears and on the head, The only room left on 
that organ is to be covered this winter with a puff of 
flowers or diadem, but Etruscan gold and imitation 
Etruscan gold is putjon bonnets. A gold band above 
the forehead, or anywhere, seems indispensable. A 
great deal of lace drapery is coming out soon. Bro- 
cade lace patterns on silks are much thought of. 
Lace is also being sewn round black overskirts hav- 
ing a blue maize or cerise underpetticoat. It is very 
rich and effective. 


SILVER WEDDING.—Rev. Charles Cleveland, the 
well-known city missionary, now in his 96th year, 
celebrated the 25th anniversary of his second mar- 
riage last week at his residence. About ahundred of 
his triends were present, from whom numerous gitts 
were received. 


HoME AND FOREIGN GossiP.—A neat specula- 
tion was that of an impecunious couple in Michigan, 
who laid siege to the hearts of a rich widow and hex 
rich son, aud when a conquest was effected, procured 
@ divorce and each married a furtune.——A young 
lady was presented with a solitaire diamond ring, 
last week, by her intended, which she refused to 
accept, saying, ‘‘ that she thought he knew that she 
preferred a cluster, and she did not see any use in 
being engaged if she had to wearsuch a small ring as 
that.”——“‘An unloving wife,” who ought-to know of 
that which she speaks, because she bas had so much 
experience, says that the reason that ladies look so 
much to money in the matter of marriage is, that 
now-a-days they so seldom find anything else in a 
man worth having.—Miss Jenny Busk, who is 
said to be a soprano of great compass, power and 
excellent quality, has returned to Baltimore, her 
native city, after years of training iu Europe.——The 
“blue grass girls ” of Kentucky are called the hand- 
somest and the spunkiest in the country.——A new 
chignon is called the Bismark.—The disclosures 
relative to Mrs. Lincoln’s wardrobe are causing con- 
siderable agitation among fashionable and political 
circles in Washington.—Prince Paul, of Tour-und- 
Taxis, lately married an actress, and both are now 
performing at the same theatre in Cologne.——It is 
announced, on high authority, that a new mode of 
dressing chignons is to be introduced in Paris, this 
winter. Instead of being smooth or plaited in broad 
bands, they are to be ornamented with a lot of tresses, 
which are to dance with every move of the head.—— 
The handsowe King of Bavaria is to marry the 
Dachess Charlotte, sixter of the Austrian Empress. 
——Among the exceedingly proper ladies of the East 
who never go out without being veiled, it is notice- 
able that the prettier the face the thinner the veil. 
——Miramon’s widow has been made an Austrian 
princess ——The Empress of Austria is again enciente. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MARIE ANTOINETTE AND HERSON. An Historical 
Novel. By L Muhlbach. 


FREDERICK THE GREAT AND HIS FAMILY. An 
Historical Novel. By L ry ee author of “Jo- 
seph II. and his Court,” ‘“ Frederick the Great and 
his Court,” ‘ Berlin and Sans Souci,” “‘The Mer- 
chant of Berlin,” etc., etc. ‘Translated from the Ger- 
man by Mra. Sumner Coleman = her Daughters. 
Complete in one volume. With Illustrations. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 

In the discussion between Dr. Dryasdust and the 
author of Waverley Upon the subject of historical 
novels, the author, in sustaining bis side of the ques- 
tion, compared such novels to the divining rod, that, 
simple in itself, denoted the presence of the gold 
beneath. Such is the office of these novels of Miss 
Muhlbach’s. They incite to the search for facts that 
are portrayed in the romances, where the subjects 
of them are moving and speaking before us with the 
familiarity of a dramatic presentation, and we turn 
to the deeper record of history with a bettér under- 
standing of its motives, incidents and results. The 
interest of the history is not lessened to a mind that 
appreciates history, and all others will be content 
with the story, and accept the alleged facts. History 
loses no students by this, end, but for this, the super- 
ficial reader might never know many things here 
presented in the more attractive form of a story. 
The story of the unfortunate Queen of France and 
her son is one of thrilling interest, portraying the 
fearful incidents of a terrible period. 

THE CULTURE DEMANDED BY MODERN LiFzE. A 
Series of Addresses and Arguments on the Claims of 
Scientific Education. By Professors Tyndall, Henfrey, 
Huxlev, Paget, Whewell, Faraday, Liebig. Draper, 
De Morgan, Dra. Barnard, Hodgso: ter, 
Hooker, Acland. Forbes. Herbert Spencer, Sir John 
Herschel, Sir Charles Lyell, Dr. ain. Mr. Mill, 
etc. - With an introduction on Mental Discipline in 


Education by E. L. Youmans. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 


A vast it of arg 





t is here introduced, to 
show the necessity for scientific education in advanc- 
ing a people by a healthy progression, and we doubt 
not its a will be uni lly admitted. It is 
from a large number of the most gifted minds, whose 
words are entitled to the deepest respect, and we 
commend the book to all those who are iuterested in 
the various departments of education. 

Home LIFE; A TOI AS, Bv Elizaheth M. Sewell, 
author of “Am erbert.” “ Laneton Parsonage, 


“A Glimpse of the Avoria. ” etc. New York: D. 2: 
pleton & Co. 


This tale “ was written with the wish to illustrate, 
not only a few fundamental principles of education, 
but also the difficulties and disappointments attend- 
ant upon the endeavor to carry them out under 
ordinary circumstances, and amongst ordinary peo- 
ple.” It is very attractively written, in the form of 
a journal, and gives us glimpses of English life, with 
many complications, in attaining the object aimed at 
in the fragment of preface we have qnoted. Very 
interesting asa story.qand as a moral lesson. 


MANUAL OF PuHysIcaL EXFRCISES: she mer 
Gymnastics, Rowing, Skating, Fencing, Cricket, Cal. 





Together with Rules for Training and 8S: ie Phvenred Sug- 
gestions. By William Wood, Instructor in 

Education. “With one hundred and twenty-five Il- 
lustrations. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


A. Williams & Co, have received this valuable work 
from the publishers, and it should be in the hands of 
every one interested in physical education. The rules 
for all branches of the science of muscle named are 
full and clear, and those who follow them will be 
likely to attain the perfection of development. 

THE CURATF’s DISCIPLINE. A Novel. By Mrs. 
Eiloart. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

A very charmirg story, forming one of the séries of 
cheap novels, just received and for sale by A. 
Williams & Co. : 

NEw Music.—Mesers. G. D Russell & Co. 126 
Tremont street, have just published the following 
new music: “ Coming through the Clover,” a song; 
“The Badge my Soldier wore,” a song; “ Bonnie 
blue Forget-me-not,” a song; and the “ Very gay 
Galop.” 





THE POSTAGE STAMP MANIA. 


The million postage stamp mania we find did not 
originate in ‘this country, and in the first instance 
the inducements held out for making a collection 
were of amuch more philanthropic and praiseworthy 
character than those held out to American collectors. 
An English paper having inquired to what use de- 
faced postage stamps can be put, a man named John 
Good, who appears to be a good rather than a wise 
man, writes that he has been for. years engaged in 
collecting defaced stamps, in accordance with the 
advice of a nun. She told him that for every such 
stamp collected and sent to China, a Chinese child is 
brought to baptism. He did not inquire how this 
we brought about, but accepted the statement 

faith. 





Our PoRTFOLIO.—Ourself-binding Portfolio,which 
will hold nicely a year’s numbers of the FLAG, wil 
be found a great convenience by any one who makes 
use of it. By simply cutting the Jeaves after each 
paper is put in, one has a handy book, which he can 
open at any desired page. We furnish them at this 
office for $1.25, or send them by mail, post-paid, for 
$1 50. 





AVARICE.—The avaricious man is like the barren, 
sandy ground of the desert, which sucks in all the’ 
rain and dews with greediness, but yields no fruitful 
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herbs or plants for the benefit of others. 
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BY AUGUST BELL. 








Thder the brilliant lights’ most brilliant ¢ 
My sister fair a bright rose-wreath fs twit 
All hearts do yield them to her winning ¢ 
All wills do bend themselves to her swee' 


I stand apart within a shadowed corner 

Wondering with what rare gifts Heaven | 
That she like a young queen doth rise ab 
While I am strange and sad, with none t 


I wander out in wind and stormy weathe 
I climb the hills, I tread the short, crisp | 
The pure sweet air, the lofty sky elates n 
And with the woodland's fabled nymphs 


But in the hall and in the whirling dane 
I have no way to win me words or glance 
All hearts pass by me, praise hath nangh 
And even love not one small gift to proff 


But she, my sister, hath a world of bless 
She seems so fitted for all sweet caressin 
So docile in home-ways, she doth not we 
The forest paths alone, nor dreaming po! 


I see her future where the sun is shining 
And bloom, and song, and love, her path 
I see my own where dark storm-clouds « 
And ways are rough for my lone footste] 


I would not change with her. Life files 
Let me not prize it, for the end dawns 6 
Have I missed much? Death sure I sha 
Nor that great gate of pearl that opes te 
penn iispillin dst dein ys sing agi Sinn 5 
No, 4.—COMPLETE IN FOUR 
(Entered ——- to Act of Con: 


by Ex ours & TALBOT, in th 
the District’ Court of Of Massachusetts. ts.) 
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BY THEODORE ARNOI 


CHAPTER X. 
“Too late, too late, ye cannot e! 
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ONE AND ANOTHER, 


BY AUGUST BELL. 


Tnder the brilliant lights’ most brilliant shining 
My sister fair a bright rose-wreath is twining, 

All hearts do yield them to her winning glances, 
All wills do bend themselves to her sweet fancies. 


I stand apart within a shadowed corner 

Wondering with what rare gifts Heaven doth adorn her, 
That she like a young queen doth rise above me, 

While I am strange and sad, with none to love me. 


I wander out in wind and stormy weather, 

I climb the hills, I tread the short, crisp heather, 
The pure sweet air, the lofty sky elates me, 

And with the woodland's fabled nymphs i mate me. 


But in the hall and in the whirling dances 

I have no way to win me words or glances; 

All hearts pass by me, praise hath naught to offer, 
And even love not one small gift to proffer. 


But she, my sister, hath a world of blessing, 
She seems so fitted for all sweet caressing ; 
So docile in home-ways, she doth not wander 
The forest paths alone, nor dreaming ponder. 


I see her future where the sun is shining, 

And bloom, and song, and love, her path are lining. 

I see my own where dark storm-clouds are sweeping, 
And ways are rough for my lone footsteps’ keeping. 


I would not change with her. Life flies too fleetly ; 
Let me not prize it, for the end dawns sweetly. 
Havel missed much? Death sure I shall not miss, 
Nor that great gate of pearl that opes to bliss! 


Seeeeee 
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WATER LILY 
THE THREE GUARDIANS. 


BY THEODORE ARNOLD, 


CHAPTER X. 


““Too late, too late, ye cannot enter now !"’ 


OUR weeks from the day on 
which Margaret Curtis was laid 
y in the family tomb, a close car- 
riage was driven up the avenue 
to the Ctittis miinsion, and a 
gentleman alighted and assisted 
a lady out. The gentleman was 
Mr. Werner, Miss Curtis’s law- 
yer, and the legal adviser also of 
her heiress. He was elderly and 
looked well-bred, and as though 
he might be agreeable; but now 
his face was cold and repelling, 
and his politeness of the most 
frigid and ceremonious sort. 

The lady was young, and slight, 
and pale, and had a strange: 
confused lookin her beautiful face. She seemed to 
be walking in a dream, but without the power to 
awaken herself. Her eyes wandered over the stately 
house-front, and glanced along the gardens, but no 
change came over her expression at the thought that 
this superb place was hers. She only seemed to be 
wondering what it all meant, and mechanically fol- 
lowed and obeyed her guide. There was a dark rim 
around the violet eyes, and the temples looked hol- 
low as from long illness; but nothing could make 
Lily Haven,—or Lily Curtis, she is now,—vother than 
beautiful. 

She went into the large parlor, dim and musty 
from having been closed so long, aud seated herself 
in the firat chair. 

“1 presume that you would like to see the house- 
keeper, madam?” said the lawyer, stiffly, glancing 
at the waiting footman. 

“Yes,” said Lily, absently. 

In none too much of a hurry the housekeeper ap- 
peared, and stood just inside the room. 

“Your mistress would like to see the house and 
her own room in particular, I presume,” the lawyer 
said, since Lily said nothing. 

**] will show the lady the room Miss Curtis used to 
have,” said the housekeeper, tossing her head. 
“And I would like to give notice. I shall go away 
this day week.” 

The new mistress of the house said nothing, but 
rose languidly to fullow up stairs. 

“TI wish you good afternoon, madam,” said Mr. 
Werner, bowing, and without looking at the lady he 
addressed. 

Lily echoed his farewell mechanically, looked after 
him a moment as he went out, and then followed the 
housekeeper up stairs. It was a gluomy room she 
was shown into, dim with dark hangings to the win- 
dows and bed, with high, dark panelling, with walls 
crowded with pictures, engravings and deep-hued 
paintings. The chairs were covered with green 
damask, and a green silk quilt covered the great 
bed on which Miss Marg ret Curtis ba: died. 


keeper, wiping her eyes, but with no appearance of 
softening toward the new-comer. ‘ I suppose you'll 
have your dinner at the same hour?” 


| 


back the curtain and let the winter sunlight into the 

dismal room, 

The housekeeper gave a little bobbing courtesy and 

withdrew, her nose in the air. 

* The idea of our taking orders from a thing like 

her!” she said, wrathfully, when she reached the 

servants’ hall. “I wonder Mrs. Forsyth doesn’t dis- 

pute the will. Miss Margaret was crazy, of course. 

What was this Haven girl to her,even if she were 

decent, but—I should think the Curtises would stir 

in their graves!” 

“ She looks mightily like Mrs. Forsyth,” said Miss 

Fanny, with raised eyebrows. “ I shouldn’t wonder 

if she was a relation of the family.” 

“ There isn’t one of the family living,” said Dun- 
can, the gardener. “ I’ve heard say that Mr. Haven 
was an old love of Miss Margaret’s, and it may be, 

though I don’t remember him. Any way, this is the 
mistress, and she’s got to be served. For my part, I 
think she’s got a pitiful tace. Poor motherless thing! 
perhaps she was deceived. They say that young 
Forsyth was a precious scamp, and as handsome as a 
picture. She doesn’t look as though she were used 
to sin.” 

Used to sin! Poor girl, indeed she was not. Led, 
she knew not how, scarcely knew where, at first for 
love, at last for despair, the last month of her life had 
been a nightmare dream. In her ‘first exposure, 
which had been so planned by Mrs. Cloudman that 
there was no hope of hushing the matter up, she 
had been stupefied with wine. After.her disgrace, 
she found herself friendless, except for Mason, the 
friend whose face she dared not meet; and any hand 
that would lead her she clung to, any voice was 
welcome that did not reproach. Colonel Ames was 
as kind to her, as a man can be to a woman whom 
his kindness ruins, He had petted and indulged her, 
bad coaxed and coiunforted. Every elegance to which 
she had been used, was at her command, and had 
she been lost to all sense of shame, she might have 
flaunted in the eyes of the city a princess of the 
demi-mode. But she had a haunting terror of meet- 
ing familiar faces, aud uever went out except at 
evening. 

Sitting in her stately and gloomy chamber now, 
she looked back on that time, her thoughts running 
swi(tly through the days to that day when a letter 
written in a strange hand was given her. Such a 
letter! The thought of it always made the girl open 
her eyes and start as though at a trumpet-call in her 
ear. A letter of mingled love and horror, a letter 
fall of wild and passionate entreaty, of solemn and 
fearful waning, with vague hints of tender promise. 
No name was signed to this letter. 

It begged her by all her hopes of heaven to give up 
the life of infamy on which she had entered, and 
cast aside the degrading companionship of this man 
with whom she lived. It dwelt on her youth and 
loveliness, and prayed her not to cast both into the 
mire. It poured forth incoherent reproaches, as if 
the writer were one who would have saved her, but 
whom she had deceived, when she should have trust- 
ed; it hinted prayers for pardon of harshness. In 
short, it was the letter which none but a despairing, 
but still loving mother could write. 

It ended with these words: ‘‘ Make yourself pure, 
my poor lost child! Fling away trom you all this 
corruption. You are to have a new home, one that 

as always been kept free from taint. Let no un- 
hallowed tie follow you there. Perhaps when you 
are there, one who loves you as dearly as your own 
mother could, may come and put her arms around 
you, though you may not see her, and kiss your face, 
an‘l wash it with her tears of love and regret.” 

Remembering the letter, Lily Haven took it from 
her pocket and read it again for the hundredth time, 
maybe. 

After this letter, had come the lawyer’s visit, with 
his cold, brief announcement of her changed for- 
tunes. Then a troublesome time of business, and 
the still greater trouble of getting rid of her so-called 
protector. Colonel Ames had been startled by Lily’s 
strange clyfange of fortunes, but was unwilling to give 
her up. He for a while balanced in his mind the 
thought of marrying her. He could take her to 
Europe for a tew years, and then, when they came 
home aud took possession of the Curtis estate, who 
should sneer? He knew that ladies with a record as 
bad as Lily’s held up their heads in society. 

But the thought was dismissed as soon as enter- 
tained. Her disgrace had been too public. He might 
be willing to marry his own mistress, but not anoth- 
er man’s. 

But he was obliged to yield to her in one thing, 
though he meant his yielding to be but temporary. 
This strange letter of hers had contained money, 
and he had to take the payment for all he had given 
her, and allow her to go to a hotel. When Miss 
Curtis’s will became public, a landlord was found 
who suffered her to occupy a suite of his roums, on 
condition that she did not make herself visible in the 
halls, or at table, but had her meals in her room, 
and used a private entrance. From there she went 
to her new home. 

Lily Haven had wept till she had no more tears to 
shed; she had moaned till she had no strength left 
for moaning, and now she began to take up life again 
f-om{a new stand-point. She began to think that, 
afier all, she had not done anything so very dread- 
ful. When a sinner gets reasoning and speculating 
as to whether sin is wicked or only another name for 











4 ‘+ Miss Curtis dined at fiveo’clock,” said the house- 


g odness, there is an end to repentance. Besides, 


** Yes,” said Lily, shivering, as she went to put } 


the Curtis mansion was noted for its wine-cellar, and 
though sometimes resisting, Lily oftener yielded to 
the temptation. 

One night, a strange thing happened to this girl. 
She was awakened by feeling arms flung about her 
in the darkness, and a face bent down to hers. She 
started up in affright. 

‘* My darling, don’t be frightened!” said a woman’s 
breathless voice, and the next instant her unseen 
visitor was sobbing on her bosom. 

“Who are you?” asked Lily, still frightened, 
though the touch and the voice were passiunately 
tender. ‘ 

The other raised herself, but not so far but her 
breath fanned the girl’s cheek. ° 

‘My dear,” said the trembling voice, “‘ would you 
like to know your own mother?” 

Lily started. 
**My mother!” 
mother.” ! 
“ You have,” was the answer. ‘Iam your mother. 
O, my poor wronged child!” 

Clasped closely with a kiss dearer than any lov- 
er’s, they lay, sobbing, too, in an agony of pity, shame 
and despair, Lily thanked Heaven for the darkness 
that hid her from her mother’s gaze; and in that 
noment rose up before her an image of herself as she 
had been, pure though weak, with only vanity to 
check, but no crimes to blush for. The image of 
herself in that happy cottage at Willowdale—ah, if 
her mother had but come to her there and kissed 
her !—of the first bright days in the city—of her time 
of triumphant belle-hood, when the thorn of sorrow 
had been in her heart under the roses, but not yet 
the thorn of guilt. O, to call back that time! 

Too late! 

She put up her small hand and timidly passed it 
over the tear-wet tuce that leaned above her. A 
beautiful face, she could tell by that touch. Soft, 
tender, fine in shape and curve, and crowned with 
masses of silken hair. The hands that caressed her 
were small and delicate, and as she took one of them, 
the mother slipped a ring from it on to her finger, 
and kissed iton. ‘ Wear it for my sake,” she said. 

“And now, my poor child, tell all your sorrowful 
story to your mother.” 

So with that new sense of being loved and pro- 
tected, Lily told her story with many a sob and tear. 
She began as far back asshe could remember, and 
described her childish days, and the kindness of her 
adopted father. 

**God bless him!” interrupted her mother, fer- 
vently. 

The girl went on hovering abvut the old times as if 
loth to approach more recent events. But it had to 
come, and with bursting subs she told the story of 
her love. ‘I always loved him, mother,” she said, 
“and I couldn’t help it. I always thought that he 
belonged to me, and that I could have him if I chose. 
Some way I never believed that he was going to 
marry Mrs. Cloudman, or that she had any right to 
him. I felt as though thing would happen to 
break the engagement up and give him to me. It 
didn’t seem to me wrong to meet him or to love him. 
I think if I had known that he was married, I would 
have gone away. I think now that his wife planned 
the whole. She hated me.” 

** Yes,” said the mother, with a shudder. “ But, 
Lily, do you love him now?” 

The girl hesitated. 

‘It isa crime, an unnatural crime, to love him!” 
cried the mother, passionately. 

*“ I don’t love him as I did,” the girl said, drearily. 
“1 don’t care much about anybody. I think he act- 
ed meanly by me.” 

“ Never see nor speak to him again!” exclaimed 
the mother, vehemently. ‘‘ Promise me that you 
will not!” 

1 don’t want tosee him,” was the answer. 

1t was nearly morning when they separated. The 
mother would not allow Lily to rise, and gave no 
clue by which she could be known, but glided away 
in the darkness. 

When she woke again after a long and heavy sleep, 
this nocturnal visit would have seemed to be a dream 
but for the ring she wore. 

The girl rose that day with a new spirit. Some 
faint hope had sprung up in her bosom, she knew 
not what; but she coull not feel such despair when 
she knew that the world contained for her a loving 
and beautiful mother, whom sbe could sometime see 
again. She had promised to tell no one about it, and 
ask no questions about the lady who hai by some 
means entered the house that night; but she began 
to feel a desire to go out into the world and search, 
where she might tind that fuce. 

‘She must look like Mrs. Forsyth,” said Lily to 
herself; then shivered at thought of the loathing 
with which that lady had turned away frum her at 
their last meeting. 

The young heiress had another visitor that week. 
The servant came tw her one evening, and sulkily in- 
formed her that a gentleman was iu the parlor wait- 
ing to see her. He had sent nv vame. 

Lily hesitated. She had promised her mother to 
see no gentleman but her lawyer, snd this could not 
be he. But she was lonely, and longed to see some 
one. Her thoughts were bat poor company. Surely 
there was no harm in going down. If it should be 
Colonel Ames or James Forsyth, sne could send him 
away. And while she hesitated with her answer, 
she was dressing to go down. 

“ Shall I tell him you’ll come?” asked the servant, 


she exclaimed. “I have no 








from respectful to their new mistress, and she had 
humbly submitted so iar. Now the woman was sur- 


prised to see the drooping bead uplitted, the pale 

cheeks flush, and the sui eyes flash out clearly, 

“ When you are waiting for my orders, keep silence 

till l give them,” said the new Miss Curtis, with a 

hauteur which would have done credit to the former 

bearer of that name. 

The woman stared, reddened, and stood there mute 

till her young mistress had leisurely dressed herselt, 

when, being dismissed from her ignominious waiting, 

she returned to thed tic h hold, and remain- 

ei silent and etill an hour, divided between aston- 

ishment and mortification. 

Should she proclaim her own disgrace? No, she 

would let each one learn for himself and herself. 

Perhaps it was only a freak of the young lady’s. 

If it was a treak it lasted surprisingly. From that 
moment, Miss Curtis trod her floors like a Curtis, 
ouly more haughtily, and the formerly sneering do- 
mestics dropped their eyes at her coming. 

Every suburdinate member of the Curtis house- 
hold had a pair of round eyes that day. 

Meantime, Lily, braced a iittle in spirit by that 
first assertion of herself, descended the stairs and 
went toward the parlor. At the door she paused 
and drew a long breath. Perhaps somebody had 
come to insult her. She opened the door, and saw 
Colonel Ames rising to greet her. 

“Colonel Ames, I told you not to come!” she ex- 
claimed, indignantly. 

“I know that you did,” he said, gravely, bowing, 
but without offering to approach her. “But 1 
thought it possible that you might pardon my dis- 
obeying you once, if I did not trespass beyond the 
place of an acquaintance who is scarcely admitted 
as afriend. I came at evening so that my coming 
may create no scandal, and I gave the servants no 
name. I come, because I was and am anxious about 
you. If you are happy, I have nothing to do but to 
go. But I was haunted bya vision of you shut up 
here alone, friendless, longing fur some one to speak 
@ kind word to you.” 

Colonel Ames was not a handsome, but he wasa 
gentlemanly and a fascinating man, and he well 
knew how to play upon the feelings of a sensitive and 
childish nature. 

She wus lonely and caged, she was longing fora 
kind word. The dist: of bis d d and 

i ber; it ito be no harm to see him 
this ouce since no one need know. He was the only 
triend she could see, Besides, he asked her pardon 
for the wrong that he had done her. 

Alas! alas! The Curtises might well have turned 
and grvaned in their shrouds that winter, for the 
last heiress of their name and line wasa drunkard 
and an outcust! People shrugged their shoulders in 
passing the house or speaking the name. 











CHAPTER XI. 
A NEW DANGER, 


MR. GEORGE MASON was looked on by his friends 
as aruived man. He had resigned his professorship 
in the university, had given up all business, and lived 
like a mole, buried in the solitude of his own room. 
He had been away from the city several times, made 
indeed, frequent journeys, but in the city he was 
seldom seen. His triend Westly came two or three 
times a week to see Lim, but be refused jo see others, 
with rare exceptions. Ifa lady came, be told his 
servant he would see her at any hour, 

* Perhaps Lily may repent and come to me,” was 
his pitiful thought. 

But there was not often signs of pity in his pale 
face. Its expression was rather one of stern resolve. 
People shrank from his culd, unsmiling face, and 
former acquaintances gladly wllowed him his evident 
desire, to pass by on the other side. 

If be had any hope, it was disappointed. Lily 
nevercame to him. But one day a lady came who 
had vften reminded him of Lily, a fair and stately 
lady, but ope whose face had grown thin and worn 
within the last year. 

“Mrs. Forsyth!” said the gentleman, rising in 
surprise. He could almost have hated her for the 
nawe she bere, but that face showed too much 
pain for him to be hard. They stom! fora moment 
looking into each other’s faces, then involuntarily 
both Lands were extended and clas 

“Are we quite alone?” asked Mrs. Forsyth, glanc- 
ing around. “ Can we speak without being over- 
beard?” 

“ We are quite secure from interruption,” he said, 
placing ber a chair. 

She dropped ivto it, and pushed back her shawl 
with shaking hands,-her tace so pale that he started 
up and opened the window. 

*“* 1] am weak and nervous,” she sail, “ and cannot 
bear the least fatigue. 1 burried in coming here.” 

For a moment she sat trying to calm herself, while 
he watched her with a grave, attentive face, into 
which a faint touch of her own agitation was creep- 
ing. She could have come to speak uf but one sub- 
ject. What had happened? 

“I went to see Mr. Westly,” she began, speaking 
hastily, “ and he deciines having anything to do in 
the matter. I knew that you were more interested 
in it, more agitated by it, than he, and fur that very 
reason I did not like to come to you. I feared you 
had already more than you can bear. But he said 
you would fee) better to know all that can be known. 
Have you still any interest in her?” 





sharply. The old servants of Miss Curtis were far, 


As she referred to Lily, Mrs. Forsyth’s face became 
crimson, and the tears started to her eyes. 

“I have the same interest in her, that the ghost 
of a murdered man might have in the man who 
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TRE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








murdered him,” replied Mason, frowning with pain, 
as the ghost might remember the pang of that mor- 
tal stab. 
“You would shield her from any further ill?” 
she pursued, eagerly. 
“ With my life!” 
Magdalen Forsyth looked at him one instant, then 
bursting into tears, clasped his hand, and before he 
was aware of her intention, pressed a fervent kiss on 
it. “Gud bless you!” she murmured. 
“ Do not keep me in suspense,” he said, in a sup- 
pressed voice. 
** James is coming back,” she said. 

A sharp light sprang into her hearer’s eyes. 

“ His wife is talking about forgiving him. She has 
talked to the lawyers about a divorce, now she is 
talking to the ministers about a reconciliation. She 
pretends that he is contrite. We kuow how much 
there is in that. She has had letters from him, she 
says, and she knows where he is. I know the ways 
of the world, and so dv you. If she forgives him, 
the world will. In a few montbs his sin will be for- 
gotten by all but those who buve suffered by it. If 
he is permitted to live here, Mr. Mas«n, will he re- 
frain from going to see that girl he has ruined? She 
Joved him once; can we be sure that no love lingers 
yet?” 

Ending, the lady sank back in her chair, and cov- 
ered her face with her hands, moaning in uncon- 
trollable distress. 

“ Where is he? When will he be here?” asked 
the other, breathlessly. 

“She does not say when or where,” said Mrs. 
Forsyth. “ But Mr. Mason, I have my suspicions.” 

* So have I,’’ he said, quickly, as she hesitated. 

“ You think then that he is not tar away?” she 
asked. 

**I think that James Forsyth has never left the 
city, that he is and has all the time been in his wife’s 
house.” 

“ But he was obliged to hide,” said Mrs. Forsyth, 
hastily ; ‘‘ and so long as he was hiding there was no 
danger to her. But once outin the world, the dan- 
ger commences. Advice me! I am so confused. 
What can be done? If there were some trusty per- 
son who could take her away. I asked Culonel Ames 
ifhe would marry her if he were assured that, afler 
an absence in Europe, I would try and get her ad- 
mitted into society. He says he would if she were 
not, O my God! if she were not a drunkard. I talk- 
ed to that man. I went on my knees to him. He is 
not altogether lost. He promised to stay away from 
her, and to protect her in any way he could without 
compromising her further. ] haveseen her. I asked 
her if she would not like to travel with such com- 
panions as I would furnish her? She refused.” 

Again the lady stopped, wringing her hands in 
distress. 

“If she would even live quietly there,” she re- 
sumed. ‘After a while the past might be forgotten, 
I think she might do well if it were not tor him. O 
Mr. Mason, keep him away from her! It is hor- 
rible!” 

“I will do what I can,” was the quiet answer, the 
speaker looking down so that his eyes could not be 
seen. 

“You will have to watch hiw,” she said. 

“I will watch!” was the reply. “‘ But you must 
let me know where he is, and when you see him. 
You must let me know all that will help me.” 

George Mason never asked, nor seemed to wonder, 
why this lady took such an interest in the girl who 
had insulted her. hospitality, and usurped her in- 
heritance. It is probable that he never thought 
there was anything strange in it. It seemed more 
strange that every one was not as much interested 
as he. 





CHAPTER XII. 
THE AWFUL AVENGER. 


PHILIp WESTLY was relieved and happy tosee the 
change in his friend. For himself, the pain of Lily 
Haveun’s fall was not forgotten, but it was not enough 
to darken life for him. He was one who had but 
little pity for such offences, and could not long re- 
tain in his affections the image ofa stained idol. He 
had suffered bitterly, but he had put the thought of 
her away from ‘him. To him she was past redemp- 
tion, and he would live as though she were not in 
the worki The sound of her name made him flush 
or pale, but it was rather fur what she had been to 
him than for what she was. He could not at once 
forget the ties of so many years. He had got to be 
@ little impatient with Mason fur giving up so, and 
was doubly rejoiced when his friend was seen in the 
street again, and seemed willing to converse with 
acquaintances. 

To be sure, Philip was a little suspicious at times, 
and wondered if this resurrection had anything to 
do with the rumors of James Fursyth’s expected re- 
turn and recénciliation with his wife. But he was 
not one to torment himself needlessly. He did not 
even think too much of the matter, when he suw 
that Mason’s manner was getting to be as excited as 
it had before been lifeless, and when he knew that 
his friend spent the greater part of night after night 
away from home. 

Mason made him no explanations. He did not 
say, I have seen James Forsyth’s face in the window 
of his house. I have seen him in the street in the 
evening; I have seen him post a letter, and I bribed 
the postman, and, examining the mail, saw a letter 
there directed to Lily Curtis. Mason kept all this 
to himself, but he watched. And one night his 


; It was a sultry summer night, the sky overcast, 
and moonless. But it was not so dark but he knew 
the horseman who rode out of the city abuut nine 
o’clock, neither was it so dark or so late but he tol- 
lowed him. The horseman rode rapidly, too rapidly 
to be overtaken in the cars which Mason bad to 
take; and when, at last, the pursuer reached the 
great gateway of the Curtis estate, there was no one 
in sight. He stood there grinding his teeth with bit- 
ter curses. He had meant to intercept the other at 
the gate, but he was too late. Not that he was sure 
that Forsyth meant to go there, but he hai little 
doubt of it. Ifthe Curtis place were his destination, 
then he must have got in. Besides, the guing so late 
proved that he bad an appointment. 

Mason walked up and down the avenue like a wild 
beast. What could he do? To go to the house 
would be madness. Not alight showed in it from 
attic to basement. A!! was still, apparently hushed 
in slumber. It was Lily Curtis’s house, and he could 
have no excuse for entering it. Besides, he could 
not find any one if he didenter. There was no way 
for it but to wait. 

Such hours of agony! They shook that man’s 
nerves in a way that he did not recover from for 
many aday. Pacing up and down, up and down the 
hated ground that thuse feet had pressed but lately; 
on the dear ground where her young steps had been 
perhaps that very day; steps that, had the earth 
been sensitive, might have shown in prints half- 
scorched with baleful fire, half-springing in flowers. 
As he tramped up and down there, his steps on the 
soft earth road hidden by the rustling of the branches 
overhead, in which the wind was sighing, he went 
over again mentally, all his intercourse with the mis- 
tress of the house yonder. He recollected the pale 
little cherub that he had drawn out trom among the 
lily-pads and blossoms so many years before, and 
the chill which had struck him as he touched her 
soft, cold arms and face. He recollected, too, the 
yearning tenderness which he had felt then in his 
heart, and which had never died out, not even now 
in her shame, in her utter ruin. O, if he had but left 
her a minute longer in her cold, pure bed, one short, 
saving minute till her young soul had fled, and not 
snatched her back to life and perdition! He recol- 
lected Mr. Haven’s charge to them—him and his 
comrades—and the solemn feeling it had given him 
at the time. Me was the eldest, and he had felt as 
though the charge was given peculiarly to himself. 
How had he fulfilled it? He judged himself. Was 
there any more he could have done? He thought 
not. Up before his mind rose picture after picture 
of that early life of hers, her sweetness, her fascina- 
ting pettishness, her pouting, that was only tender 
and never bitter, her pretty ways innumerable, her 
leaning on and looking upto him. He did believe 
that she placed more dependence on him than on any 
one beside. But she was certainly afraid of him. 
Had not he been to blame then? Had not he been 
too particular and severe? That day of Mr. Haven’s 
funeral, when he had reproved her for her fond, loll- 
ing ways, had not he been wrong then, making a 
fatal mistake? If he had hidden his own pain, and, 
knowing that he wasa safe itriend tor ber, suffered 
her to wake of him what she chose, might he not 
have saved her? He could have gone to Mra Cloud- 
man’s, too, and watched her there. Much as he 
despised the woman it would not have hurt him to 
follow that poor, unprotected girl into the lion’s den, 
since their claws cuuld not have torn hiw. 

He groaned in an agony of vain regret, remember- 
ing these things, and thinking what had been possi- 
ble, but was possible no longer. 

The night seemed to him endless. He had reached 
there about ten o’cluck, and it couid be no less than 
four or tive, he thought, when he heard fuintly the 
booming of a distant church clock striking twelve. 
Surely it must be a mistake. But, no; another 
clock tolled out the same in deep and sulemn tones, 
through the rustling darkness. 

George Mason found himself with a softened and 
aching heart, and with bitter tears streaming down 
his face. That would never do. He was not there 
tor soft and tender emotions, nor gentle acts, but for 
retribution. 

He listened toward the house, but heard no sound. 
He stooped to the ground and looked, and nothing 
showed against the sky but outlines of tree and shrub, 
of vase and fountain. ° 

He resumed bis weary beat, and again the past 
floated up before him. He saw this idol of his in the 
full glory of early womanhood, the admired of all 
admirers; the pet of the highest circles of society, a 
woman whom any man might be proud to win; a 
woman who, if not greatly noble and heroic, had 
many endearing qualities; who was capable of being 
@ true and gentle wife and mother, when the bub- 
ble and excitement of vanity should have passed; a 
woman, moreover,of such rareand exquisite beauty 
as of itself constituted arich dower. Without a for- 
tune she might have married well. 

Turning from the thought of her as she sat there 
throned on the topmost pinnacle of her life, he called 
up the wily, guileful beauty and hateful fascinations 
of the man who had betrayed her. He ran through 
his whole course and weighed him; indolent, lux- 
urious, selfish, insolent, false, base, unscrupulous; 
following this infatuated girl with lies and lures, not 
betrayed by any impulse, but led by a vile and stead- 
fast purpose, trampling her in her prime of splendid 
beauty into the lowest mire, whence not even himself 
could extricate her; all the help he could give but an 
added hurt. 

George Mason’s tender mood had passed. His 








teeth were set, and his face showed white and venge- 


fol in that faint light. The nails of his clenched 
fingers wounded the palus of his hands, and his 
breath came pantingly. 

**T'd like to tear him out of the house,” he mut- 
tered, scarcely restraining himself where he was. 

The night began to grow wild. Dark masses of 
cloud hurried out of the westward and fled across 
the pallid sky, and the trees rocked fitfully. Sad- 
den stirs of lurid light betrayed the unseen flashes 
of lightning that hurled its bolts below the horizon, 
and low, continuous mutterings of thunder rolled 
like an audible blackness. The tempest grew nearer, 
and already a flicker of vivid fire darted above the 
treetops, and the low rumbling was broken by a 
louder rattle. 

The lonely watcher at the gate paused and lis- 
tened. A faint sound came down from the house, 
the soft shutting of a door, then a step on the gravel. 
It stopped amoment, some one leaned from an up- 
per window, and the two exchanged a whispered 
good-night. Then the steps came down the stairs 
and into the avenue. 

“Not on her ground,” muttered George Mason, 
retreating through the side-gate into the highway. 
**His blood shall not soil her pathway. 1 will wait 
till he gets outside, and will give him warning. He 
shall have time to say one prayer for his vile soul, 
then he shall die.” 

There were no houses near, or in sight, all was 
woods opposite the house, and the frequent thunder 
was loud enough to cover sound of voice or pistol- 
shot. Mason crossed the road and stationed himself 
a little below the gate. He could see a figure coming 
down the avenue, and a glare of lightning showed 
plainly whose it was. There was the form he knew 
80 well, the mouth with its red and curled lip yet 
warm with her kisses; the arms holding a scarf across 
his breast where she had just rested, the step, half- 
lounging even when hurrying. 

“God have mercy on his soul, for he shall die!” 
said George Mason, grasping the revolver he held 
more firmly, planting his foot, and setting himself 
back. 

The unconscious victim reached the gate, and 
paused there an instant. Perhaps he had heard the 
click of the pistol-lock, or perhaps he was pausing to 
wrap more warmly about him the scarf which in ten 
minutes longer would give no warmth to his breast. 

He put his hand on the gate. 

“ When he is outside I will speak,” said the man, 
who stood so near unseen; then even as he spoke, 
@ flash of lightning revealed him to the other. 

James Forsyth stopped short in the gateway at 
sight of that face, and he knew that his hour had 
come. Mason was the only one he had feared. 

That pause was but for an instant. There camea 
river ot fire, it seemed, darting up and winding ina 
coil at the zenith, and from the centre of this coil 
leaped a burning arrow. The whole house-front was 
illuminated, the wet trees shone as though the foliage 
was flame, there was a deafening report, a crackling 
and rending of boughs and branches, then thunder 
as if the heavens were falling, and the great twin 
elms that for generations had kept guard at the gate, 
were shivered and flaming from top to bottom, and 
stood cones of flame and smoke. 

Looking after the first shock was over, for he had 
been thrown tothe ground, George Mason saw no 
living being in the road, or in the gate. But he heard 
cries from the house, and saw lights breaking out 
here and there. The whole family were alarmed. 
“The coward has run back,” he muttered, crossing 
the road. “ He isn’t here. How did he escape?” 
Even in speaking he saw him. James Forsyth had 
been thrown several feet by that explosion, and lay 
perfectly dead, bis face upturned and scorched out of 
all its beauty, his form convulsed as it had been in 
that one instant of conscious agony, when the fire 
from heaven had wrapped him round, and stabbed 
him to the heart. 

**He shall uot be found here,” muttered George 
Mason, shuddering with awe at this taking of vea- 
geance out ofhisbands. He dragged the body away, 
loathing. almost fearing to touch it, till he was ata 
d istance trom the gate; there he left it for some one 
else to find. 

Dropping it there, he saw through the trees a 
slight figure running down the avenue under the 
rain and the tempest, Lily Haven braving exposure 
and danger, to be assured of her lover’s safety. 

With a moan of despair Mason turned away, and 
hurried down the road. Ifsuch love could have been 
his! 

Passing fearlessly through the flames over the 
gateway, she looked down the road, and saw a man 
walking off in the distance. She did not doubt that 
it was her lover, and that he wus safe. 





y CHAPTER XIII. 
WORSE THAN THE THUNDERBOLT. 


THE morning after the shower was magnificent, 
everything tresh, and sweet, and shining. 

Lily Haven waked at nine o’clock, and got up with 
a happier h:art than she had for many a long day. 
James Forsyth had promised to divorce his wife and 
marry her, and now all would be right. They would 
go to Europe and remain a year or two, then come 
back and boldly demand admittance into society. 
Lily remembered Mrs. Forsyth’s promise to aid her 
in this on certain conditions, and she remembered 
also the vague promises of that unknown mother of 
hers. All might be redeemed, and she would take 
again the high place she had formerly occupied, take 
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the headquarters of refined and arist cratic society, 
she would make it so again. Lingering over her 
breakfast, she planned entertainments where she 
sbould shine the star f the company. 

Rising from the table she glanced across the lawn, 
and saw a group of people looking at the ruins made 
at her gate Ly the lightning. All the morning, peo- 
ple had been coming and going there. She would 
have liked to go down herself, if these gazers were 
away. 

“TI know what I'll do,” she thought, gleefully. 
* T'll empty those wardrobes and try on the dresses, 
to see what characters will suit me best. One of the 
first things I mean to do after we come back, will be 
to give a fancy ball.” 

She glanced through the windows as she passed 
them on her way to go up stairs. Looking with pride 
over her stately domain, she gazed at the noble hall 
and staircase. 

“T would look well stepping down here dressed 
as Marie Antoinette,” she thought, “‘ my hair bound 
with acrown of real gems, and my robes trailing 
over half the stairs behind me.” 

She sang a tragment of a song as she went on, and 
going into thestore-chamber, opened the great ward- 
robes and carried armful after armful of their rich 
contents into her own chamber. Lily had chosen 
for herself the room that had once heen Magdalen 
Curtis’s, and, after her marriage, her elder sister's 
sitting-room. It was one of the pleasantest rooms in 
the house, was large and well-lighted, and had a fine 
cheval-glass standing in the corner between two win- 
dows. It was before this glass that Lily chose to 
dress. 

Between the front windows stood Miss Margaret 
Curtis’s writing-table. As Lily moved about pre- 
paring to deck in these costly gewgaws of the by- 
gone Curtises, her eyes chanced to fall on this table, 
and were caught by a little loop of silk that showed 
below the front. There were two drawers with knobs, 
and beneath them a plain space. 

““Who knows but there’s a secret drawer,” said 
the girl, laughing. “It would be quite in keeping 
with the place. I'lllook. I haven’t found a mys- 
tery since I came her, except the great mystery of 
my being here.” 

She went to the table and gave the loop a pull. 
As she did so, the plain piece of wood under the 
drawers opened and disclosed a secret drawer be- 
neath. Lily clapped her hands with delight, and 
hastened to pull out the packages of letters and pa- 
pers she saw there. 

* Nothing but love- letters,” she said, turning them 
over. “There ought to be a will, ora deed at the 
least.” 

There were letters to Margaret Curtis about which 
she and we care nothing, but she lingered over one 
little package. It contained love-notes yellow with 
age, but still giving forth a faint perfume. They 
were addressed to Margaret Curtis, and signed 
James Forsyth. : 

«Is it possible that he was her lover?” exclaimed 
Lily. “That may tt for her leaving the place 
‘tome. Perhaps she heard that I was going to marry 
his son. What are these?” 

The only other thing for which Lily cared in her 
new discoveries, was a little roll of newspaper no- 
tices. Opening them she grew sober while reading. 
They were tLe notices which we saw Miss Margaret 
Curtis cut from those long-hidden papers with such 
secrecy and such trembling delight. Lily read them 
over and over again. They i the strang 
tinding by three boys of a beautiful child in the pond 
at Willowdale; then followed surmises as to the 
child’s parentage, the manner in which she came 
there, notices offering rewards for information, items 
of news about the matter, and other items contri- 
dicting these, some little local mention of the ro- 
mance of the three boy-guardians, and accounts of 
the adoption of Lily by Mr. Haven, with her name. 

The girl read these over with a strange feeling 
How was it that out of all the notices of accident-, 
of losses and findings, Miss Curtis should have pre- 
served these? What was she, the girl of unknown 
parentage, to the proud Miss Curtis? 

But Lily was in too triumphant a mood this morn- 
ing to puzzle herself long about a mystery. She put 
the papers back, thinking that she would ask James 
about it the next time he should come, and turned 
gladly to the piles of velvets, satins, silks and feath- 
eis that glared about her. 

First she dressed as a page, with silken suit, toy 
sword, and plumed cap just shading the merriment 
of her eyes. Then tossing that gayly off, she array- 
ed herself in stiff b de and st her, shoes with 
huge rosettes and high heels; and pulling the hair 
back from her beautiful face, she reached from the 
window and tore off handsfull of the tiny white vine- 
blossoms outside to scatter on her head for powder. 

“ ] should make a good ‘ Continental,’” she laugh- 
ed, sweeping this aside. 

Then with more pains she donned the Marie Stuart 
costume, of black velvet and old lace, and stood 
looking at berself and training out one goklen lock 
to stray from her coif. 

‘That is best,’’ she said, turning about and view- 
ing her matchless beauty with proud and wondering 
eyes. “I will bring the world to my feet hen L 
wear that! How beaatiful lam! I hate to take it 
off. But how tragical it makes me look, Ugh!” 
With a sudden chill over her. she tore the dress 
off, laughing uneasily when she had quite freed 
herself from it, and not finding it easy to immediate- 
ly recall her lightness of spirits. But the morning’ 
was too bright tor sadness, and her sudden rise from 














even a higher. This house of hers had once been 


despair to hope had set her in a pertcct effer- 
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girl cried out with delight when she saw herself in it. 
«T will carry it away with me,” she said. “I can't 
walt to wear it.” 

ie She arranged the yellow laces in the square front, 
only half covering her beautiful shoulders and bosom, 
an’ bound her slender waist with the embroidered 
girdle. This was not a fancy dress, bat she looked 


left in you? Do you think 1 do not know who was 
here last night?” 7! 
In spite of hersel!, Lily's head drooped, and ske 
could not quite command her voice as she answered: 
a “{ don’t care for your spying. James is goirg to 
divorce his wife and marry me. It is what he should 
have done in the first place. I will bear no more of 
































vescence. She no longer loved James Forayth with 


the adoring fondness which had been ber first feeling | of 
for him; but she loved him. Besides, he was to re- | lou 


establish her in society. For the rest, she was prin- 
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cipally joyful over the prospects of a new reign of | lo. 
vanity. ¥) 


Let not those whose ambition is of a bigher kind, | on 


in their own estimation, sneer at this frail child of | pu 
folly. Beauty such as hers is a power. Eyes will | se 
turn from the greatest and noblest of earth to gaze | ha. 
upon it. It can win where angelic virtue cannot, It | an 
can reward where the devoted love of a true heart is | ou 


as nothing. Hearts that can withstand threats, and 


torments, and bribes of gold or power, grow weak | anu 
before ita potent glance, and the smile of a beautiful | wor. 
woman is more to a man than the smile of G vd. to 


When Lily Curtis paused there, and gazed en- | te 


tranced on her own image, she had more right to be | se 


‘proud than had any queen of earth gazing upon her 


erown and sceptre. Dress after dress ehe donned, | re 
till the room was a litter of gorgeous coloring strewer | of 
about: At length she selected one dress which es- he. 


pecially struck her fancy, 8 magnificent brocade of 
white ground, embroidered with branches of ovlored 
flowers. The lady whom it had been made for was 
about Lily’s size, and the drees fitted perfectly. The 


about for some fancifal headdress to complete it, and 
seeing the page's cap with its long feather, laughingly 

it it on, e 
Mabe had heard the door of the house open and shut, 
but had not minded it; and she was too much en- 
grossed to note the step that came slowly up the 
front stairs. She never looked round till the step 
paused on the threshold of her open door; then, 
turning, she confronted Mrs. Magdalen Forsyth. 
It was po longer the tender friend, no longer even 
the reproaching, entreating friend who stood there, 


and 
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but a woman with the face of a ghost, and an accus- 
ing and denouncing ghost. The lady's face was stern 
and set in that whiteness, and her eyes were full of a 
wondering horror, as if she asked herself what un- 
natural being had taken this (sir shape before her to 
hide its foulness in. : 
Lily’s first feeling was fright, her next shame, ber 
third anger. What did this pale sternness mean? 
What dreadful thing had happened? Then, with 
deeply reddening cheeks and brow, she remembered 
the last night. Did she know that be had been 
there? Lastly, she asked herself what right that 
woman had to come to her with such a face, and walk 
up to her very chamber without ap announcement. 
But, angry as she was, Lily dared not utter the 
word that rose to ber lips, bat, “flinging uside the 
plumed hat, drew herself up and waited for her visitor 
to speak. 
“Are you human?” exclaimed Mrs. Forsyth, 
shrinking back a step. “1s there no sense of shame 


your interference. He belongs to me now, and never 
did rightly belong to any other.” 
Belongs to you!” cried the other, sharply, com- 
ing into the room with two or three quick steps of 
advance. “Girl, he is dead! When he started on 





guilty visit to you last night, he went to his 
se tus hand of ok had not harmed him tor 
biscrimes,but the lightning trom heaven struck bim.” 
Lily’s face whitened, and she stood with dilated 
and i no sound, 
eee daa ta went on, wildly. 
“Take into your heart the full knowledge of your 
sin. Have not I tried to recall you? Have not I 
plead and promised? Has not your unknown mother 
entreated you by all that should be solemn and 
sacred to you, that you would re sehen 
with him ip, telling you that were reasons 
for handy. you Bares and which sbe could not 
tell you? You promised, you soul of sand, of water, 
of anything that is unstable! You promised, and 
you broke your promise to your own ruin, if avy 
further ruin was possible for you, and to his death. 
Now know that reason which was not so Reged 
fore, and grovel to the earth, if you are a - 
ster! James Forsyth was your own brother, the 
gon of your father!” 
The diet xtill stood and stared as the lady, with one 
repelling gestare, turned from the threshold and 
went down the stairs, and down the avenue, stagger- 


ae Curtis Household had heard, an hour before 
this. news & James Forsyth’s death, and had made 
their comments on his being found in their vicinity. 
When Mrs. Forsyth bad come, and, waving them 
back, had walked up stairs with that face, they part- 


went out, curiosity getting the better of discretion, 
the housekeeper went up stairs without being sum- 
moned, and afier listening for some time and hearing 
no seand, creyt softly towards her mistress’s cham- 


ber, and peeped in. 
Lily Curtis lay prone on the flour, like one dead, 
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ing in ber walk, and dropped into her carriage at the 


ly gueseed on what errand sbe had come. After she 


white and cold, in the midst of her splendid vanities 
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vescence. She no longer loved James Forsyth with 
the adoring fondness which had been her first feeling 
for him; but she loved him. Besides, he was to re- 
establish her in society. For the rest, she was prin- 
cipally joyful over the prospects of a new reign of 
vanity. 

Let not those whose ambition is of a higher kind, 
in their own estimation, sneer at this frail child of 
folly. Beauty such as hers is a power. Eyes will 
turn from the greatest and noblest of earth to gaze 
upon it. It can win where angelic virtue cannot. It 
can reward where the devoted love of a true heart is 
as nothing. Hearts that can withstand threats, and 
torments, and bribes of gold or power. grow weak 
before its potent glance, and the smile of a beautifal 
woman is more to a man than the smile of Gd. 
When Lily Curtis paused there, and gazed en- 
tranced on her own image, she had more right to be 
proud than had any queen of earth gazing upon her 
ereown and sceptre. Dress after dress she donned, 
till the room was a litter of gorgeous coloring strewed 
about: At length she selected one dress which es- 
pecially struck her fancy, a magnificent brocade of 
white ground, embroidered with branches of c»lored 
flowers. The lady whom it had been made for was 
about Lily’s size, and the dress fitted perfectly. The 
girl cried out with delight when she saw herself in it. 
“T will carry it away with me,” she said. “I can’t 
wait to wear it.” 

She arranged the yellow laces in the equare front, 
only half covering her beautiful shoulders and bosom, 
an‘ bound her slender waist with the embroidered 
girdle. This was not a fancy dress, but she looked 
about for some fanciful headdress to complete it, and 
seeing the page's cap with its long feather, laughingly 
put it on. 

Sbe had heard the door of the house open and shut, 
but had not minded it; and she was too much en- 
grossed to note the step that came slowly up the 
front stairs. She never looked round till the step 
paused on the threshold of her open door; then, 
turning, she confronted Mrs. Magdalen Forsyth. 

It was no longer the tender friend, no longer even 
the reproaching, entreating friend who stood there, 
but a woman with the face of a ghost, and an accus- 
ing and denouncing ghost. The lady’s face was stern 
and set in that whiteness, and her eyes were full of a 
wondering horror, as if she asked herself what un- 
natural being had taken this fair shape before her 
hide its foulness in. : 

Lily’s first feeling was fright, her next shame, ber 
third anger. What did this pale sternness mean? 
What dreadful thing had happened? Then, with 
deeply reddening cheeks and brow, she remembered 
the last night. Did she know that he had been 
there? Lastly, she asked herself what right that 
woman had to con.e to her with such a face, and walk 
up to her very chamber without an announcement. 

But, angry as she was, Lily dared not utter the 
word that rose to ber lips, but, flinging aside the 
plumed hat, drew herself up and waited for her visitor 
to speak. 

“Are you human?” exclaimed Mrs. Forsyth, 
shrinking back a step. “1s there no sense of shame 
leftin you? Do you think I do not know who was 
here last night?” ‘, 

In spite of herseli, Lily’s head drooped, and she 
could not quite command her voice as she answered: 

“TI don’t care for your spying. James is goirg to 
divorce his wife and marry me. It is what he should 
have done in the first place. I will bear no more of 
your interference. He belongs to me now, and never 
did rightly belong to any other.” 

“ Belongs to you!” cried the other, sharply, com- 
ing into the room with two or three quick steps of 
advance. ‘Girl, he is dead! When he started on 
that guilty visit to you last night, he went to his 
death. The hand of man had not harmed him tor 
biscrimes,but the lightning from heaven struck him.” 

Lily’s face whitened, and she stood with dilated 
eyes and parted lips, making no sound. 

“There is more,” her visitor went on, wildly. 
“Take into your heart the full knowledge of your 
sin. Have not 1 tried to recall you? Have not I 
plead and promised? Has not your unknown mother 
entreated you by all that should be solemn and 
sacred. to you, that you would never see nor speak 
with him again, telling you that there were reasons 
for it more than you knew, and which sbe could not 
tell you? You promised, you soul of sand, of water, 
of anything that is unstable! You promised, and 
you broke your promise to your own ruin, it avy 
further ruin was possible for you, and to his death. 
Now know that reason which was not told you be- 
fore, and grovel to the earth, if you are not a mon- 
ster! James Forsyth was your own brother, the 
son of your father!” 

The girl still stood and stared as the lady, with one 
repelling gesture, turned from the threshold and 
went down the stairs, and down the avenue, stagger- 
ing in her walk, and dropped into her carriage at the 


gate. 

The Curtis household had heard, an hour before 
this. news of James Forsyth’s death, and had made 
their comments on his being found in their vicinity. 
When Mrs. Forsyth bad come, and, waving them 
back, had walked up stairs with that face, they part- 
ly guessed on what errand she had come. After she 
went out, curiosity getting the better of discretion, 
the housekeeper went up stairs without being sum- 
moned, and after listening for some time and hearing 
no sound, crept softly ds her mistress’s cham- 
ber, and peeped in. . 

Lily Curtis lay prone on the floor, like one dead, 
white and cold, in the midst of her splendid vanities 





Poor thing!” the woman cried, with an impulse 

of pity and fear, raising the rigid form, ani calling 

loudly for help. 

It was an hour before the girl spoke, then she 

looked about in a strange, confused way, and asked 

where she was. Their answer made no impression 

on her, and she looked on vacantly while the servant 

put away her dresses, and arranged the room. She 

seemed only sure of one thing, and that was that she 

had a pain in her head. She showed but one feeling, 

and that was a fear of being alone. She shrieked 

out, if they left her. 

All day and night they stayed by her, and all day 

and night she never shut her eyes. Sometimes she 

woukl weep, but oftener she lay and stared, seeming 

to be making an effort to collect her thoughts, and 

take into her mind some idea which she found her- 
self unable to fully realize. 

In the morning, she got up and dressed. She was 
restless, and possessed with but one idea in the midst 
of a chaos of mind. All was horrible, and stifling 
here. She did not know who nor what she was, nor 
what all the apparent changes in her life meant. She 
clung to the thought of the days of her childhood. 
Those were pure and real. She longed to see again 
the place where she had lived. Perhaps, if she 
should go there, all this strange nightmare would 
fall from her, and she would be Lily Haven again, 
happy and peaceful, safe under the protection of her 
adopted father and her chosen friends. 

“You aren’t going out, miss?” said the house- 
keeper, pityingly. ‘You don’t look fit. I’m sure I 
wouldn't go, if I were you.” 

* You don’t know what you would do if you were 
I,” said Lily, with a quiet, cold voice. 

“Sure enough!” the woman could not help say- 
ing, as she looked after the slight, black-robed and 
veiled form that walked down the steps to her 
carriage. 

The coachman took his mistress in town, and left 
her at a hotel. She gave him no order about coming 
for her, but merely told him to go home. 

* I'll go down to Willowdale, and see if I shall feel 
any better,’’ she thought. ‘I feel so confused. My 
head is so light, I am almost afraid of falling. I hope 
I shan’t fall in the street.” 

She waited a little while in her room at the hotel 
before starting, hesitated, then wrote a note to Mrs. 
Forsyth. 

“I don’t see how I could have helped it all,” she 
wrote. ‘As for the last you told me, wasit my fault? 
I didn’t know, I don’t know, quite what I am about, 
nor what to think. I’m going down home for a little 
while. Tell my mother that 1 didn’t mean to break 
my pfomise. I forgot it.” 

She sealed and directed this, leaving it on her 
table. It was found there by a servant, and mailed 
to Mrs. Forsyth, the next day. 


CHAPTER XII. 
PAST ALL DISHONOR. 


GEORGE MASON felt that his watch was ended. 
That man dead, he had no fear of Lily’s falling into 
sin right away. Indeed, he felt James Forsyth’s 
death to be her redemption. 

Now, he was tired. He was-conscious of the long 
strain on him, and longed only for rest. Where bet- 
ter could he find rest and quiet than at Willowdale? 
Someway, he felt at peace about Lily, and wanted to 
be reminded of those p ful days of old that were 
so much fairer and sweeter than he dreamed, till they 
were forever gone. Mr. Haven’s cottage, now old 
and decaying, was empty. He would go dewn and 
spend a day or two there. 

He went, on the second morning after James For- 
syth’s death. The little cottage brought the tears to 
his eyes. Shutting himself into the deserted rooms, 
he thought long and sorrowfully of her and of the 
past. His love for her was dead, and there only sur- 
vived pity. He saw how unworthy had been his 
thraldom—as unworthy as hers, and, without being 
embittered by his sufferings, he thought that at some 
future time a nobler and truer woman might win his 
love, and make him happy. Philip had been wiser 
than he. Already Philip had chosen a lovely girl, 
whose beauty was but the outshining of a sweet and 
pure soul. Philip was happy, and one day he might 
be. But now, for the sake of the past, he was willing 
to be sorrowful with Lily. 

Afternoon came, and he stood up from his musings 
and looked out on the river where they had often 
played, up which, years before, he had brought her. 

“I will go down to the pond,” he thought, sudden- 
ly. And or thespur of that eager thought, he hurried 
down to the shore, and, finding a boat, dropped down 
the rippling river, towards the pond. 

“ Just the way we came,” he thought; “and,” 
smiling sadly, ‘* just about such a shabby craft.” 

Reaching the pond, he rowed directly across, to- 
wards the point opposite the mouth of the river. The 
shores were still wooded, but beyond the distant 
road he could catch glimpses of dwellings. The road 
was not so lonely as it had been when he was a boy. 

The waters sparkled and rippled about his oars, and 
he passed by clusters of floating lilies. The birds 
sang overhead, in the sunshine, and the breeze played 
in the branches of the trees. Rounding the point, he 
came to the entrance of the cove, and saw again its 
inner half, white and green with pond-lilies and pads. 

‘Ah, how her whiteness is soiled!” he sighed, and 
resting on his oars, allowed his boat to lay motionless 
on the water. ‘I thank God that, though vengeance 
was in my heart, I did not take his life!” he said. 

















“I was wrong; vengeance is His.”’ 


After a while, he took up his oars to go back, but 

went forward, instead. He would row over the very 

spot where they had found that beautiful child. How 

well he remembered the little clenched fist that he 

bad seen among the lilies, and once again came the 

regret, O, if they had only not seen it till too late to 

save—and to destroy! 

The lilies grew thickly, whitening all the water. 

He would gather some, and leave them in the house 

where she had once dwelt. He reached and drew in 

a handful, and as he did so a strong shudder seized 

him, and he grew cold. A fair, small hand lay just 
under the surface of the water, beneath the lilies, 
the fingers relaxed and nerveless—a hand that might 
have been made of the waxen petals above, so white 
was it. 

“God have mercy on her and on me!” cried out 
George Mason, and, still shuddering, reached over 
the boat side, and clasping that soft, cold hand, drew 
it up. 

Up floated the golden hair, the sweet, closed eye- 
lids, the whole loveliest face and form! 

With sobs of agonized pity, he took her in, and 
laid her in the bottom of the boat—his lost darling, 
this poor, pathetic, ruined child! Cold and lifeless 
he knew her to be. No hope of bringing breath to 
those lips or light to those eyes. 

He took her in his arms, and clasping her close, 
wept over her as a mother might weep over her dead 
child, murmuring words of pity and fondness, and 
sobbing out prayers over those prayeriess lips. 

For hours he sat there, holding that cold and beauti- 
fulform. But as the sun sank, and the west began to 
crimson, he laid her down, and began to fill his boat 
with lilies. He heaped them high, the fragrant, 
snowy blossoms, rifling the water to make a worthy 
bed for this white image of a woman. Then, when 
the boat was filled, he laid her straight on that fra- 
grant couch, crossed her. hands on her bosom, 
smoothed, with tender hands, the dishevelled golden 
hair, and, after bending for one more kiss on the 
sweet mouth and eyes, took the oars and rowed back 
towards the village. 

“ They shall own that she is peerless in beauty to 
the last,” he said, sobbing as he rowed, and looking 
at her as she lay there, like a dead queen in state. 
The sunset flushed her face faintly, the water 
dripped from her hair and shone like diamonds in 
that light, and her hair crowned her. 


** Make no harsh scrutiny 
Into her mutiny, ; 
Rash and undutiful, 
Past all dishonor, 
Death has left on her 
Only the beautiful. 


** Cross her hands humbly, 
As if praying dumbly, 
Over her breast. 
Owning her weakness, 
Her evil behaviour, 
And leaving with meekness 
Her sins to her Saviour." 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
AN ARTIST’S STORY. 


BY L. VELONA STOCKWELL. 





I po not say that I became Mrs. Cvlonel Holt to 
gratify my luxurious tastes and my ambition—though 
I had enough of both—but I do say, that if I had 
loved toil and privation, economy and frugality, I 
should never, undoubtedly, have been his wife. I 
did not love them. Who ever sawa woman that 
could honestly say she did? Some—all honor to 
them!—have courage enough to accept a hard, un- 
congenial life, rather than barter their souls’ birth- 
right for a mess of worldly pottage, but I had not. I 
speak the truth fearlessly now, because, in looking 
backward, I scorn to save myself, since I did not save 
others, when the plank might have been thrown for 
their drowning hands to clutch. 

I hated hardships. I was not born for them. Life, 
the life which I craved unceasingly, but could only 
shut my eyes upon, seemed so beautiful, so deliciously 
free from care! How worn and tired I was! If I 
went into the sunshine, it was only to hasten back to 
the work I had left, lest the bread and oil should fail 
me. If 1 allowed myself the smallest luxury, it only 
made wy eyes widen feverishly, and a kind of nervous 
terror knock at my heart, lest, by-and-by, F should 
pay for the indulgence by coming face to face with 
want. If I took one half hour tor dreaming, I must, 
perforce, lose one half hour of sleeping. It was work 
—nothing less. From my very cradle, poverty had 
clung to me like a twin sister, and I could not shake 
it off. Little wonder, after all; that I did not resist 
the beguiling serpent which came. 

Colonel Holt asked me to be his wife. 

“J cannot tell you now,” I answered, surprise, 
pleasure, and yet absulute horror at the temptation 
which was before me, to be overcome or yielded to, 
half-stupefying me. ‘“‘ It is too unexpected.” 

He lay down the picture he held, and taking 
another in his hand, looked at it a moment before he 
said: 

“ You can have ample time for consideration. But 
do not forget that you must have rest soon, in some 
wa Bod 

Toueted up anxiously, forgetting, for the moment, 
what had been said before, in this new fear. 

“You do not think my health is going, Colonel 
Holt? I have not an earthly friend to turn to if I 
were in need.” 





“ Don’t be so alarmed. I did not mean to frighten 


you,” he answered, kindly; “‘ but these paints you 
inhale are injurious, and that, added to constant 
application, would have finished many lives before 
this, even. You want rest, and—it is waiting for 
you, remember.” 

I sank back, shutting my teeth to keep down the 
groan which I felt was coming. In that instant, I 
did not see the man before me; but in agony of spirit 
I looked into a rocm far up among the quiet bills, 
where one of Gou's noblest souls watched, and wait- 
ed, and suffered. Once, a brave, strong man, and 
braver sti!l than he who looks unawed upon a thou- 
sand bristling bayonets, but all strength of body gone, 
crippled for life; no more hopes for earth, but, thank 
God! hopes sure as death for all eternity. 

I told you of my batred towards poverty, but I did 
net tell you of the double stroke I had received when 
life should have been brightest and sweetest. I did 
not tell you how I had stood by this man’s side when 
we were both young and strong, and ready to face 
the world together, and how we had, with words and 
vows, long to be remembered, looked into each other’s 
eyes and sworn allegiance unto death. 

We thought, then, that happiness was meant for 
us as well as others, and only learned that Heaven 
awerds its boon to whom it will, when the terrible 
blow came which shattered all our hopes in an in- 
stant. In that despairing hour, when my lips were 
dumb with unutterable grief, this man bad whispered 
words of courage into my ear, and rising above his 
own agony, had nerved us both to meet the dreadful 
days which were coming, with fortitude and hope. 
At last we knew that we could never go side by side 
again. Our day was surely over. 

Colonel Helt stopped handling the pictures, and 
came nearer to me. 

** Tell me this much, and I will go. Am I repulsive 
to you?” 

“No, no,” I answered, shrinking away, neverthe- 
less, and shivering. ‘‘Come to-morrow. I cannot 
think to-night.” 

“IT will give you a week, and then I shall come 
expecting to hear your voice say, ‘ yes.’” 

He closed the door behird him, and I was alone. 
Somehow, the only distinct thought I could grasp 
was, that I must see Robert Starr. I looked at the 
clock, and then at the contents of my purse. There 
was yet time to catch the evening train, and I must. 
go, if it exhausted all my- hoarded funds for the 
ensuing month. 

I ren ember little of the night’s ride, but the com- 
ing into Robert Starr’s presence I shall never forget, 
as long as I live to remember anything. He bad, in- 
variably, heretofure, been warned of my coming sev- 
eral days in advance, and, therefore, knew that 
something unusual had brought me—what, hedivined 
at once, though be did not say so then. 

*“ You are not a wild woman, I hope, Olive, though 
I must confess you look something like one,” be said, 
with ‘a vain attempt to smile, as I went in before 
him. 

**I have come to see you, Robert,” I said, trying to 
appear calm, and remember what I bad to tell him. 

“ Yes, I see. There is trouble for both of us. But 
I have long expected this, Olive.” 

“ What?” 1 gusped. ; 

“A rich man hes asked you to be his wife.” 

“ O Robert!” 

I covered my fuce to shut his out. It was torture 
to see the quiet his streng will put upon it, while all 
the time it was growing white as thie paper I am 
writing upon. 

* You see, Olive,” he went on, calmly, “this was 
inevitable. I «::: glad it has come. Your face is yet 
beautiful,”—the fainiest quiver in his voice could be 
detected here—“‘ but you are wearmg yourself out.” 
I broke in upon him: : 
“Yes; that is it, Robert. Wearing out. He says 
80, this Colonel Holt who wants me. What am I to 
do? How can I be his wife? Heaven is certainly 
cruel—as cruel as—* 

He put up his hand. 

** Not cruel, Olive. As I get nearer its entrance, 
the way I have come seems even pleasant to my eyes. 
You must look upon this matter calmly. Tell me all 
about it—I am your friend always, remember—and 
if this man is worthy of you, you must marry bim.” 

Until the sun went down, we tulked of the future 
that was offered to me, and kindly and tenderly, asa 
father would counsel his well-beloved child, this 
stricken man counselled and directed me, impressing 
me with the belief that he should not be so pained to 
see me @ true man’s wife, as to ree me wearing out 
soul and body in the hard struggle for bread. 

I went away from him, believing—God forgive me! 
—his words, as he believed them himself. I put aside 
my easel, and one summer’s morning became the wife 
of Colonel Holt. After being away a month, we went 
home—to his home, and, henceforth, mine also. A 
telegram was awaiting me from New Hampshire. 
This is ali it said: 

“ Robert Starr was buried yesterday. The package 
left for you was duly forwarded.” 

Dead? Robcrt dead? Gone straight out of life, 
with nothing tor me to held to but the brittle straws 
about me? My darling!—mine in spite of earth or 
heaven, I said, in a fierce whisper, while I looked 
with frozen eyes at the sumptuousness about me. 
How every costly iuxury cut into my heart! How, 
like exultant fends, the comforts 1 possessed seemed 
to ceil about my soul with a tight, unyielding, deac- 
ening grasp! Ah! my condemnation was written 
and sealed with fire, indeed! 

At last I opened the ;ackage. All my old letters 
were there, tied ~arefully together, and whatever I 
had given him, even to a bunch of withered violets 
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and a dandelion curl, which I had once twined with 
merry fingers and hung upon his ear, and, as he 
thought, to give me consolation, this paper he had 
written with his cold, chill fingers for me to read: 

‘Don’t think of me as dead, Olive, when you read 
this. Iam in heaven, watching over and loving you 
still. I would not have you sent for, because I knew 
you could not bear it, and because you might have 
reproached yourself unjustly on my account. I can- 
not live. My time for release has come, and I am not 
sorry to go. Some careless person will be sure to tell 
you, if I do not, what the physician said when sum- 
moned, that I bad had a blow from sume source; 
therefore I bave said it. But do not for an instant 
think your marriage shortened my life. Believe me, 
when I say that it isa relief to leave you in comfort. 
God keep you—I shall never say it again, and I must 
this once—my darling, always! RoBERtT.” 

This was my harvest. I had killed Robert Starr. 
Wealth, ease, luxury and remorse to feed upon. 
What a bitter, bitter mistake I had made! 


rs. Candle’s Curtain Rectures. 


LECTURE No. XxxI. 


MES. CAUDLE COMPLAINS VERY BITTEKLY THAT 
MR. CAUDLE HAS “ BROKEN HER CONFIDENCE.” 


“You’L. catch me, Mr. Caudle, telling you any- 
thing again. Now, I don’t want to have any noise; 
I don’t wish you to put yourself ina passion. All I 
say is this: never again do I open my lips to you 
about anybody. No; if man and wife can’t be one, 
why there’s an end of everything. O, you kuow 
very well what I mean, Mr. Caudle; you’ve broken 
my confidence in the most shameful and most heart- 
less way, and I repeat it—I can never be again to 
you as | have been. No; the little charm—it wasn’t 
much—tbhat remained about married life is gone 
forever. Yes; the bloom’s quite wiped off the plam 
now. 

**Don’t be such a hypocrite, Caudle; don’t ask me 
what I mean! Mrs. Badgerly has been here—more 
like a fiend, I’m sure, than a quiet woman. I 
haven’t done trembling yet! You know the state of 
my nerves, too; you know—yes, sir, I had nerves 
when you married me; and I haven’t just found ’em 
out. Well, you’ve something to answer for, I think. 
The Badgerlys are going to separate; she takes the 
girls, and he the boys, and all through you. How 
you can lay your head upon that pillow and think of 
going to sleep, I can’t tell. What have you done? 
Well, you have a face to ask the question. Done? 
You've broken my confidence, Mr. Caudle; you’ve 
taken advantage of my tenderness, my trust in you 
as a wite—the more fool I for my pains!—and you’ve 
separated a happy couple forever. No; I’m not talk- 
ing in the clouds; 1’m talking in your bed, the more 
my misfortune. 

“ Now, Caudle—yes, I shall sit upin the bed if [ 
choose; I’m not going to sleep till 1 have this proper- 
ly explained; for Mrs. Badgerly shan’t lay her sep- 
aration at my door. You wont deny that you were 
at the club last night? No, bad as you are, Caudle 
—and though you’re my husband, I can’t think you 
@ good man; I try to do, but I can’t—bad as you are, 








_ you can’t deny you were at theclub. What? You 


dow't deny it? That’s what 1 say—you can’t. And 
now, answer me this question. What did you say— 
before the whole world—of Mr. Badgerly’s whiskers? 
There’s nothing to laugh at, Caudle; if you’d have 
seen that poor woman, to-day, you’d have a heart of 
stone to laugh. What did you say of his whiskers? 
Didn’t you tell everybody he dyed’em? Didn’t you 
hold the candle up to ’em, as you said, to show the 
purple? To be sure you did! Ha! people who 
break jvkes never care about breaking hearts. Bad- 
gerly went home like a demon; called his wife a false 
woman; vowed he’d never. enter a bed again with 
her, and to show he was in earnest, slept all night 
upon the sofa. He said it was the dearest secret of 
his life; said she had told me; and that 1 had told 
you; and that’s how it had come out. What do you 
say? Badgerly was right? I did tell you? 1 know 
1 did; but when dear Mrs. Badgerly mentioned the 
matter to me and a few friends, as we were all laugh- 
ing at tea together, quite in a contidential way— 
when she just spoke of her husband’s whiskers, and 
how long he was over ’em every morning--of course, 


poor soul! she never thought it was to be talked of | 


in the world again. Eh? Then J had no right to tell 
you ¢ Aro ? aut that’s the way I’m thanked for my 
I don’t keep a secret from you, 
but show you, I may say, my naked soul, Caudle, 
that’s how I’m rewarded. Poor Mrs. Badgerly—tor 
ali her hard words—atter she went away, I’m sure 
my heart quite bled for her. What do you say, Mr. 
Caudle? Serves her right—she should hold her tonyue? 
Yes; that’s like your tyranny—you’d never let a 
poor woman speak. Eh—what, what, Mr. Caudle? 
“‘That’s a very fine speech, I dare say; and wives 
are very much obliged to you, only there’s not a bit 
of truth in it. No, we women don’t get together, 
and pick our husbands to pieces, just as sometimes 
mischievous little girls rip up their dolls. That’s an 
vld sentiment of yours, Mr. Caudle; but I’m sure 
you’ve no occasion to say itof me. I hear a good 
deal of other people’s husbands, certainly; I can’t 
shut my ears; I wish I could; but I never say any- 
thing about you—and I might, and you know it—and 
there’s somebody else that knows it, too. No; I sit 
still and say nothing; what I have in my own bosom 
about you, Caudle, will be buried with me. But I 
know what you thiuk of wives. I heard you talking 








to Mr. Prettyman, when you little thought I was 
listening, and you didn’t know much what you were 
saying—I heard you. ‘My dear Prettyman,’ says 
you, ‘when some women get talking, they club all 
their husbauds’ fault together, just as children club 
their cakes and apples, to make a common feast for 
the whole set.’ Eh? You don’t remember it? But 
I do; and I remember, too, what brandy was_left 
when Prettyman went. ’T'would be odd if you could 
remember much about it after that. 

“And now you’ve gone and separated man and 
wife, and I’m to be blamed for it. You’ve not only 
carried misery into a family, but broken my confi- 
vence. You've proved to me that henceforth I’m not 
to trust you with anything, Mr. Caudle. No; I’ll 
lock up whatever I know in my own breast—for now 
I tind nobody, not even one’s own husband, is to be 
relied upon. From this moment, I may look upon 
myself as a solitary woman. Now, it’s no use your 
trying to go tosleep. Whatdo yousay? You know 
that? Very well. Now, I want to ask you one ques- 
tion more. Eh? You want to ask me one? Very 
well—go on—I’m not afraid to be catechized. I 
never dropped a syllable that as a wife I ought to 
have kept to myself—no, I’m not at all forgetting 
what I’ve said—and whatever you've got to ask me 
speak out at once. No—I don’t want you to spare 
me; all I want you is to speak. You will speak? 
Well then, do. 

“What? Who told people you'd a false front tooth? 
And is that all? Well, I’m sure—as it the world 
couldn’t see it. I know I did just mention it once, 
but then I thought everybody knew it—besides, I 
was aggravated to do it; yes, aggravated. I remem- 
ber it was that very day, at Mrs. Badgerly’s, when 
husbands’ whiskers came up. Well, after we’d done 
with them, somebody said something about teeth. 
Whereupon, Miss Prettyman—a minx! she was born 
to destroy the peace of families—I know she was; she 
was there: and if 1’d only known that sucha creature 
was—no, I’m not rambling, not at all, and I’m com- 
ing to the tooth. To be sure, this is a great deal 
you’ve got against me—isn’t it? Well, somebody 
spoke about teeth, when Miss Prettyman, with one 
of her insulting leers, said, ‘ she thought Mr. Caudle 
had the whitest teeth she ever had beheld.’ Of 
course, my blood was up—every wife’s should be; 
and I believe [ might have said, ‘ Yes, they were well 
enough; but when a young lady so very much 
praised a married man’s teeth, she perhaps didn’t 
know that one of the front ones was an elephant’s. 
Like her impuderze!—I set her down for the rest of 
the evening. But I can see the humor youre in to- 
night. You ouly came to bed to quarrel, and I’m 
not going to indulge you. All I say is this, atter the 
shameful mischief you’vye made at the Badgerlys, 
you never break my confidence again. Never—and 
now you know it.” 

Caudle hereupon writes,—‘‘ And here she seemed 
inclined to sleep. Not for one moment did I thiuk 
to prevent her.” 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
UNCLE SETH. 


Hardthorn sends us the following: 

The old man Swain is a peculiar old chap, we might 
say eccentric. He is one of the s’lec’men of H—n, 
and has been to the “ legislater,’’ Seth has, where he 
stood shoulder to shoulder, and voted with the pro- 
hibitionists, albeit he likes his “ toddy,” does Seth. 

But many have done the same thing, and Seth con- 
sequently don’t stand aloue on that plattorm. He’s 
great deal on speeches, is Seth, and if not very bril- 
liant, they are ‘‘ sounding,” and what he don’t know 
about matter and things in general, and politics in 
particalar, isn’t worth knowing. Seth’s best pvint is 
“store” oratory. He shines brightest here—it’s his 
forte, in fact. . 

Seth lives ‘close handy,” as he says, to “the 
store,” and his constant habit is, every afternoon to- 
wards evening, when people in the country do their 
trading, and discuss the affuirs of town or country, 
to enter, get hold of the newspaper, and read a spell, 
and then discuss the subject, giving gratis his advice 
inthe matter. Now Seth, it was well known was a lit- 
tle lame in the eyes, and at home wore “ specs ” when 
reading, but he didn’t calculate to have anybody see 
him, and wouldn’t own up that he limped in his eye- 
sight. Now Seth is grandiloquent, is he, and now 
aud then would read aloud, a line or two only, inl 
ever, to an admizing audi » for 
ally, when he felt mouthy from ind julgence in the 
“Obe joyful,” but never wears his “ specs ” in “ the 
store.” He would say in reply, always, if any one 
asked him, when looking over the paper, as they 
often did, “‘ what you up to now, Uncle Seth?” 

“Holding intercourse with the entire world, sir, 
through the mediator of this interpretater. Through 
this instrument, sir, you can hold community with 
the Micajah of Peru, the Zipcoon of Alhambra, the 
Emp’ror of Affy’nistan, the Sultin of Nover Zembler, 
the Zar of Esquimaw, the Rajah ot Norweejy, the 
Kangroo of Tartry, the Spinx of Erin, the Pashaw of 
Terrible dull Fugo, the Grand Mogul of Kamskatky, 
the Maccoboy of Manhattin, sir; with the antic zone, 








the polar hemisphers, the topical countries, with the | 


inhabitants of the Friged Mountains, and Torrid 
Sees; with the Africans of Pattygony, and the Arabe | 
of Greenland; with the Hottentots of Novjersey, and 


—return to the old barber times of the ferocious 
ages. Why, sir,” he would say, shaking the paper, 
there is more power in this one press, than in all 
the cider presses in town, sir. We get from this, sir, 
the real cider of life. The world is the great apple, 
sir,—to speak paragorically—and the press the print- 
ing-press, extracts the juice for our contemption, sir. 
It is the fertilizer of the age, sir; the great fertilizer 
that cultivates our integrals; the great seed planter 
of the corn of knowledge, to speak in fable, from 
which we reap superintendent crops, sir.” 

This was about his style of speech, and he dazzled 
"em, you wager. 

At “the store” they took a weekly illustrated 
paper, and this was Seth’s great joy—he was fund of 
pictures, and called himself a “ connisure ” in mat- 
ters of that kind. 

A wag—the town possesses one wag of the genus 
homo—many of the genus canis—resolved to play a 
trick on Seth. Procuring a copy of the German edi- 
tion of the paper, he bided his time. 

When the “ pectoral paper,” as Seth called it, ar- 
rived, in the verge of the evening, when ‘‘ the store” 
was full—fuller than usual it was—he was seated in 
the only chair, examining the favorite paper, and 
reading the titles of the prints, aloud now and then, 
and conversing sbout them to others looking over 
him. He had had the paper an hour nearly, when 
our “wag” requested it just for a moment. Dex- 
trously changing it for the German copy, he passed 
it back with the remark that, he’d be hanged if he 
could make anything out of it at all. He guessed it 
must be from the press of the Zipcoon of the Canni- 
bal Islands. 

There were a number in the joke, who were wait- 
ing for Seth to take upthe paper. He cast a look of 
contempt at the one who had thus remarked about 
the paper, which he now held up, and pointing to a 
print, said, “ this picture is called—represents the—” 
Here he twisted the paper a little as if to get a better 
light on the subject. “This is the—” Another 
twist. ‘*The—cuss it. It’s getting dark here.” And 
he moved toward the door followed by the crowd. 
Wiping his eyes, he once more essayed the reading. 
“ This picture here, represents the—darnation!” he 
exclaimed, turning the paper upside down. 

‘* What’s the matter, Uncle Seth? Your eyes giv- 
ing out?” asked one of the crowd. 

He looked daggers at the audacious individual. 

“O, own, up, Uncle Seth—here, take the old man 
Dodge’s ‘ specs.’ ”” 

“Try another picture, Uncle Seth, if you can’t get 
through with that one.” 

He turned over a couple of leaves. 

“There, what’s that?” asked one, pointing over 
the top of the picture. 

Seth remembered the picture but couldn’t call it 
by name. He was bewildered. He rubbed his eyes 
and looked, and looked and rubbed his eyes alternate- 
ly. ._He finally consented to put on the “old man 
Dodge’s specs,” and at it he went. The “specs” 
magnified very much, but they magnified his 
troubles. 

“ Consarn the dem thing. I'll be cussed if I can 
make anything of it nuther. What in thunder’s 
come over these letters, or my eyes, I don’t know. 
They look like rail fences set up end ways.” 

“* Let me see it, Uncle Seth; I’ll read it,” said one 
of the crowd, who had the other copy. 

While Uncle Seth was disrobing himself of the 
** specs,” the paper was changed, and the man read 
off fluently the explanations of the pictures. 

‘* Let me see that thing again,” said Uncle Seth, 
wiping his eyes, as the German copy was handed 
him. 

‘““D—n the stuff!” he exclaimed, recognizing the 
rail-fence style of print. “ What in the deuce to 
make of it 1 don’t know. Do you pretend to say you 
can read that hokuspokus stuff?” he asked, savage- 
ly, of the one who had just read. 

**I do; and any man in the room can do it.” 

It’s a lie,” he roared out; ‘I'll bet the price ofa 
salt fish, there aint a man in the shop can read it.” 

* Done! done!” cried several. And the paper was 
taken from his hand and the same apparently passed 
round the party, who all read from it. 

“ Why, this is all straight and plain enough, Uncle 
Seth,” says one. 

** Of course it is,” says another. 

“Uncle Seth must give in, that his eyesight is 
failing him.” 

“ There, try. again, Seth,” said one, passing him 
the rail-fence copy. 

He recognized the ch ters at once. ‘ Cuss the 
thing! I’m drunk, or my eyes are, one or t’vther.” 
And dropping the paper he bolted from the shop, and 
don’t know to this time, what came over the spirit of 
his dreams—or eyes that day. He says but little 
about the press now, and don’t look at the “ pectoral 
paper” when any one is about. 








FATE OF THE APOSTLES. 

Matthew is supposed to have suffered martyrdom, 
or was slain in the city of Ethiopia. Mark was drag- 
ged through the streets of Alexandria, in Egypt, till 
he expired. Lake was hanged to an olive tree in 
Greece. John was put in a bviling cauldron at 
| Rome, but escaped death; he died a natural death 
in Ephesus, in Axia. James the Great was beheaded 
in Jerusalem. James the Less was thrown from a 





the Mandarins of the Great American Contigent, sir. 
Yes sir, with all climbs and all peoples, even to the 
wild deserters of the deserts.—It’s a powerful ciate’ 
—the press, sir; a powerful steam engine, sir. With- ! 
out the press, sir, we should disolve into barbers, sir 





i le, and beaten to death. Philip was beheaded. 
| Bartholomew was skinned alive. Andrew was cruci- 
fied, and pounded while dying. Thomas was run 
| through with a lance. Jude was shot through with 
arrows. 





SMUGGLING DEVICES. 





In the days when high-heeled French boots were 
the pride of fashion, there was a shoemaker in Lon- 
don who made a fortune by the sale of the best Paris 
boots at a price which all his fellow-tradesmen de- 
clared ruinous. He undersold the trade, and obtain- 
ed troops of customers. These boots must be stolen, 
said his rivals; but there was no evidence that they 
were; certainly they were not smuggled boots, for 
any one could satisfy himself that the full duty was 
paid upon them at the custum house. The shoe- 
maker retired from business with a fortune, After- 
wards his secret was accideptaliy discovered—al- 
though he had paid duty for the boots, he had not 
paid for everything that was in them. There wasa 
heavy duty payable on foreign watches; and every 
boot consigned to him from Paris had contained in 
its high heel a cavity exactly large enough to hold a 
watch. The great profits obtained by the trade in 
smuggling watches, made it possible for this trades- 
man, when he had filled up their heels, to sell his 
boots under prime cost. This was worth while, 
again, because of course, by the extension of his 
boot-trade, he increased his power of importing 
watches duty free. 

Some years later, an elderly lady and a lap-dog 
travelled a good deal between Dover and Ostend. It 
came to be generally considered at the custom house 
that her travels were fur the sole purpose of smug- 
gling Brussels lace, then subject to exceedingly high 
duty; but neither the examiners of her luggage, nor 
the female searchers at the custom house who took 
charge of her person, could by the narrowest scrutiny 
find matter for a single accusation, At last, when 
she was about to decline the smuggling business, this 
lady accepted a bribe from a custom-house officer to 
make him master of her secret. Calling to her side 
the lap-dog, who was to all strangers a very snappish 
little cur, she asked the otticer to tetch a knife and 
rip the little creature open. Like a few of the dogs 
(which have sometimes even proved to be rats) suld 
in the streets of London, it gloried outwardly in a 
false skin; and between the false skin and the true 
skin was space enough to provide a thin cur with the 
comfortable fatness proper to a lady’s pet, by means 
of a warm padding of the finest lace. In the reign of 
Louis the Eighteenth—it may be noted, by the way— 
very fierce dogs were trained to carry valuable 
watches and small articles under false skins across 
the frontier. They were taught to know and avoid 
the uniform of a custom-bouse offiver. Swift, cun- 
ning and fierce, they were never to be taken alive, 
although they were sometimes pursued and shot. 

Not very long ago, a great number of false bank- 
notes was put into circulation within the dominions 
of the Czar. They could only have been imported; 
but, although the strictest search was made habitu- 
ally over every vessel entering a Russian port, no 
smuggling of false notes was discovered. So strict is 
meant to be the scrutiny at Russian custom houses, 
that the ship-captain, who is bound to give an in- 
ventory of every article on board, may fall into un- 
heard-of trouble if he forget so much as his own pri- 
vate Canary bird. ‘here was an English captain 
once at C: tadt, who by t, forgot to enter a 
fine turtle upon bis list. He told the leading custom- 
housé official plainly and honestly of his untortunate 
omission, and the functionary, who was a good-na- 
tured man, saw no plain way out of the difficulty, 
He recommended that the matter should be glossed 
over by assuming that the turtle was intended for 
the emperor. The captain did, therefore, declare 
that, if he had not entered the turtle, it was because 
it had been brougitt expressly as an Englishmau’s 
gift to the Czar, and to the Czar the turtle was des- 
patched accordingly. Soon afterwards there arrived 
@ government wessenger inquiring for this most 
courteous of captains, who brought the graci 
thanks of the Czar Nicholas, together with the gift of 
a@ gold -snuff-box, embellished with the autocratic 
cipher set in diamonds. Instead of fine and prosecu- 
tion there were gifts and honor for this lucky sailor. 
But when, afterwards, some other trading captains, 
acting, as they imagined, cunningly upon the hint, 
brought turtles to exchange for snuff-boxes, his astute 
majesty quietly made the turtles into soup, but de- 
clined by any act of exchange to add snuff-b»xes to 
the articles of Russian trade shipped at Constradt. 

Now to go back to the forged notes. Accident 
brought also that mystery to light. Several cases of 
lead-pencils arrived one day from England, and were 
being examined, when one of them fell out froma 
package, and the custom-house officer picked it up, 
cut it to a point, and used it to sign the order which 
delivered up the cases to the consignee, He kept the 
one loose pencil for his own use; and a few days 
afterwards, because it needed a fresh point, cut it 
again, and found that there was no more lsad, An- 
other chip into the cedar brought him to a roll of 
paper nested in a hullow place. This paper was one 
of the false notes, engraved in London, and thus 
passed into the dominions of the Muscovite. 

During the last epidemic fever which displayed 
itself in this country as a rage for antique furniture, 
much of this was imported from the Netherlands. 
A shrewd Dutch tradesman very much preferred an 
order for sotas and chairs to an order for sideboards 
or tables. Horsehair, he knew, was plentiful enough 
in England; the duty upon ton, however, was ex- 
cessive; and by an arrang ent 1 inte with 
his English agent, it was understood that tea should 
be used, instead of hay or horsebair, as the stafting 
of all cushions attached to furnitare transmitted by 














his house. In this way there was a furtune made, 
































~ SLAIN BY MISTAKE. 


THE PEDLER’S STORY. 

I do not think 1 am naturally superstitious; bu. . 
have all my lite been troubled with a kind of a sup. 
auricular sense. The sound, as of a human voi. 
comes to me and syllables words of meaning, whe 
know that no human being is near, and that : 
whole must be some kind of mental deception, I: 

¢ member once, when quite a lad, living at home wi. 
my parents in Paris, I heard the words; = * 

« Pierre Boisant, prepare for sorrow!” 

What followed? My tather at that time was 
counted a rich bant, Three weeks after he w... 
a bankrupt. If I had been the most imaginatiy 
person in the world I could not have presaged this. 
Three years after the same words were repeat: 
1 was then alone, on the road to Troyes, engaged in... 





' . a humble calling of pedler, to which my father’s m. 


fortune hat reduced me. I felt that sometbi),, 
serious was about to happen, and I took the first o: 
veyance back to Paris. 1 hastened tomy father,«: . | 
found him dying, and my poor mother almost: | 
tracted with grief. She was surprised to see me; | .. 
when I told her what brought me home, she sai. . 
must be the voice of the Lord. I did not agree w. . 
her in that respect, because I often beard that sa. 
voice saying trifling things. 
Well, my father died, and my mother did not 1. ,, 
survive him, and then I was alone in the wo. 
Seeing nothing better before me, I resumed | 
humble business of a pedier, and after two or th: 
weeks spent in France, went to Sardinia and est . 
lished a route for myself among the retired village 
the mountains. 
I was now in a region wild enough to suit my . 
mantic turn of mind, and perilous enough tok. . 
me in a state of almost constant excitement. 8 . 
of the routes between one habitation and ano: 
were so long that one day’s journey would not | 
me through, and then I would be obliged to find . . 
lodging among the caves, rocks, or trees, as be 
could. Some of the mountain passes were very « 
gerous and aslip or misstep might send one b. 
long down a thousand feet. And not least of all 
the danger trom robbers, who might be met wi 
least expected. 
For six years I carried on my traffic in that \ 
regivn, without any other misfortune than som: 
rious tights and bairbreadth escapes. By this 
1 felt that, for a young man, I was pretty we): 
and thought that I would return to Paris and se: 
shopkeeping; when an event, or perhaps I sh 
rather say tragedy, that happened about that t 
fixed my resolution and hastened my departure. 
I was going over a very wild and lonely pass of 
mountains, the sun being nearly set, when my fu 
iar voice, which had never left me, said distinct); 
‘“‘ Pierre Boisant, beware!” 
I was alarmed at this warning, because 1 
never received @ warning of the kind in val: 
looked up to the frowning rocks above me, and «i 
into the awful gulf below, and then at the zigzag» 
I was pursuing, but saw no living thing, exc. 
large black vuiture winding its way from one m. 
tain peak to another. 1 knew the voice was 
human, and I felt there was some impending da: 
but what it was, or where or when to look for 
* could not tell. It was not possible tor me to re: 
where I was, and to go back might be as dang 
at the surroundings. 

At length I reached a gloomier place, where i 
usual fur me, when on this route, to turn down 
the dark valley, to pass the night in a little 
bushes that I believed it was known to no uv 

cept myself. I found myselfinstinctively, as it 
moving in that direction, A woment’s retlecti 
the mysterious warning I had received convince 


pra tte 


as to go forward, and so I continued to advance, 
ing carefully at every step, and glancing nerv: 
which I had discovered about @ hundred yards 
the path, and which was so concealed by @ clu’ 
this was the best thing I could do; for if ther 
danger, it was most likely frum robbers, who + 
probubly, lying in wait for me on my regular 
known route. 

So I went on, slowly and cautiously, till I re: 
a point directly over the cave. Some bushes » 
had struggled up from the earth between the 
ices affurded me a place of concealment; and « 
ing into these, 1 disburdened myself of my 
spread out my blanket, and proceeded, witho: 
tempting to light a fire, to eat the food I had ; 
ded for my supper. By the time I had finishe 
repast the sun had set, and the shades of night 
coming on. 

‘+ Perhaps I am foolish in taking this precau 

Scarcely had these thoughts passed throug 
mind, than I fancied I heart voices speaking | 
tones. The sounds seemed to come from bek 
‘@>-—| listened intently, straining my bearing to the u 
to catch the words, if words indeed they wer: 
after all, it might be the breeze playing amor, - 
rocks afd trees. 

For several minut inued to hear 
sounds, but unable to sana out what they 
They ceased, and all was silent. It now b 
dark; and though I crept to the edge of the: 
and tried to peer down, it was like attempt 
look into some black gulf. My situation was 
enough; but I experienced # secret satirfact 
being where I was, and not down in the cave, 
lL rather felt than thought some persons were 

for me. 
nade the same low murmar, as of voice 
again heard, and again I listened, with my » 
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‘UGGLING DEVICES. 





1 } »ys when high-heeled French boots were 
i \ fashion, there was a shoemaker in L»n- 
s.de a fortune by the sale of the best Paris 
' price which all his fellow-tradesmen de- 
' sus. He undersold the trade, and obtain- 
customers. These boots must be stolen, 
I nls; but there was no evidence that they 
inly they were not smuggled boots, for 
on ov ld satisfy himself that the full duty was 
‘ \) them at the custum house. The shoe- 
ut ‘ed from business with a fortune. After- 
» secret was accidentally discovered—al- 
had paid duty for the boots, he had not 
; He or cerything that was in them. There wasa 
' ts payable on foreign watches; and every 
‘ ined to him from Paris had contained in 
lis int. howl @ cavity exactly large enough to hold a 
We 4 .@ great profits obtained by the trade in 
' watches, made it possible for this trades- 
wt he had filled up their heels, to sell his 
nog ior prime cost. This was worth while, 
vuse of course, by the extension of his 
boot test , he increased his power of importing 
wiki thee ty free. 
is ne cars later, an elderly lady and a lap-dog 
«+ good deal between Dover and Ostend. It 
cio t¢ 0) generally considered at the custom house 
{lua ° + avela were for the sole purpose of smug- 
v isis. <xels lace, then subject to ingly high 
a either the examiners of her luggage, nor 
> vomit searchers at the custom house who took 
\er person, could by the narrowest scrutiny 
‘ ‘or for a single accusation. At last, when 
bout to decline the smuggling business, this 
jigs 1 conted @ bribe from a custom-house officer to 
y use bo: master of her secret. Calling to her side 
fe on. oa, who was to all strangers a very suappish 
{ ’ she asked the officer to fetch a knife and 
‘i '@ creature open. Like a few of the dogs 
‘79 sometimes even proved to be rats) sold 
» he. reets of London, it gloried outwardly in a 
(is ut) and between the false skin and the true 
< i« \aee enough to provide a thin cur with the 
’ fatness proper to a lady’s pet, by means 
‘ene o padding of the finest lace. In the reign of 
lighteenth—it may be noted, by the way— 
» dogs were trained to carry valuable 
id small articles under false skins across 
vist. or, They were taught to know and avoid 
m of @ custom-house offiver. Swift, cun- 
tierce, they were never to be taken alive, 
1! he ©) (hey were sometimes pursued and shot. 
v long ago, a great number of false bank- 
ut into circulation within the dominions 
*. They could only have been imported; 
vit ongh the strictest search was made habitu- 
ol : every vessel entering a Russian port, no 
\ +) of false notes was discovered. So strict is 
w » the scrutiny at Russian custom houses, 
‘hip-captain, who is bound to give an in- 
every article on board, may fall into un- 
‘ouble if he forget so much as his own pri- 
ry bird. nere was an English captain 
‘' -onstadt, who by accident, forgot to enter a 
upon his list. He told the leading custom- 
hoarse ‘ial plainly and honestly of his unfortunate 
" » and the functionary, who was a good-na- 
1, 8aw no plain way out of the difficulty. 
mended that the matter should be glossed 
ssuming that the turtle was intended for 
‘or. The captain did, therefore, declare 
had not entered the turtle, it was because 
2 brought expressly as an Englishmau’s 
Czar, and to the Czar the turtle was des- 
‘cordingly. Soon afterwards there arrived 
uent messenger inquiring for this most 
of captains, who brought the graci 
the Czar Nicholas, together with the yift of 
uff-box, embellished with the autocratic 
in diamonds. Instead of fine and prosecu- 
were gifts and honor for this lucky sailor. 
., afterwards, some other trading captains, 
they imagined, cunningly upon the hint, 
irtles to exchange for snuff-boxes, his astute 
iietly made the turtles into soup, but de- 
any act of exchange to add snuff-boxes to 
‘8 of Russian trade shipped at Constradt. 
go back to the forged notes. Accident 
\so that mystery to light. Several cases of 
ls arrived one day from England, and were 
umined, when one of them fell out from a 
and the custom-house officer picked it up, 
point, and used it to sign the order which 
up the cases to the consignee. He kept the 
, pencil for his own use; and a few days 
8, because it needed a fresh point, cut it 
i found that there was no more lead. An- 
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pinto the cedar brought him to a roll of 


ted in a hollow place. This paper was one 
lise notes, engraved in London, and thus 
o the dominions of the Muscovite. 
. the last epidemic fever which displayed 
‘his country as a rage for antique furniture, 
this was imported from the Netherlands. 
Dutch tradesman very much preferred an 
sotas and chairs to an order for sideboards 
Horsehair, he knew, was plentiful enough 
1d; the duty upon tea, however, was ex- 
.ud by an arrangement entered into with 
h agent, it was understood that tea should 


instead of hay or horsebair, as the stufting 
hions attached to furniture transmitted by 


In this way there was a furtune made, 
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SLAIN BY MISTAKE. 


THE PEDLER’S STORY. 

I do not think 1 am naturally superstitious; but I 
have all my lite been troubled with a kind of a super- 
auricular sense. The sound, as of a human voice, 
comes to me and syllables words of meaning, when I 
know that no human being is near, and that the 
whole must be some kind of mental deception. I re- 
member once, when quite a lad, living at home with 
my parents in Paris, I heard the words: 

« Pierre Boisant, prepare for sorrow!” 

What followed? My father at that time was ac- 

ted a rich bant, Three weeks after he was 
a bankrupt. If I had been the most imaginative 
person in the world I could not have presaged this. 

Three years after the same words were repeated. 
1 was then alone, on the road to Troyes, engaged in the 
humble calling of pedler, to which my father’s mis- 
fortune hat reduced me. I felt that something 
serious was about to happen, and I took the first con- 
veyance back to Paris. 1 hastened to my father, and 
found him dying, and my poor mother almost dis- 
tracted with grief. She was surprised to see me; but 
when I told her what brought me home, she said it 
must be the voice of the Lord. I did not agree with 
her in that respect, because I often heard that same 
voice saying trifling things. 

Well, my father died, and my mother did not long 
survive him, and then I was alone in the world, 
Seeing nothing better before me, I resumed the 
humble business of a pedler, and after two or three 
weeks spent in France, went to Sardinia and estab- 
lished a route for myself among the retired villages of 
the mountains. 

I was now in a region wild enough to suit my ro- 
mantic turn of mind, and perilous enough to keep 
me in a state of almost constant excitement. Some 
of the routes between one habitation and another 
were so long that one day’s journey would not take 
me through, and then I would be obliged to find my 
lodging among the caves, rocks, or trees, as best I 
could. Some of the mountain passes were very dan- 
gerous and aslip or misstep might send one head- 
long down a thousand feet. And not least of all was 
the danger from robbers, who might be met where 
least expected. 

For six years I carried on my traffic in that wild 
region, without any other misfortune than some se- 
rious fights and bhairbreadth escapes. By this time 
1 felt that, for a young man, I was pretty well off, 
and thought that I would return to Paris and set up 
shopkeeping; when an event, or perhaps I should 
rather say tragedy, that happened about that time, 
fixed my resolution and hastened my departure. 

I was going over a very wild and lonely pags of the 
mountains, the sun being nearly set, when my famil- 
iar voice, which had never left me, said ws 

“ Pierre Boisant, beware!” 

I was alarmed at this warning, because 1 had 
never received a warning of the kind in vain. I 
looked up to the frowning rocks above me, and down 
into the awful gulf below, and then at the zigzag path 

I was pursuing, but saw no -living thing, except a 
large black vulture winding its way from one moun- 
tain peak to another. 1 knew the voice was not 
human, and I felt there was some impending danger, 
but what it was, or where or when to look for it, I 
could not tell. It was not possible tor me to remain 
where I was, and to go back might be as dangerous 
as to go forward, and so I continued to advance, look- 





at the surroundings. 

At length I reached a gloomier place, where it was 
usual fur me, when on this route, to turn down into 
the dark valley, to pass the night in a little cave, 
which I had discovered about a hundred yards trom 
the path, and which was so concealed by a clump of 
bushes that I believed it was known to no une ex- 
cept myself. I found myselfinstinctively, as it were, 
moving in tha i A t’s reflection on 
the mysterious warning I had received convinced me 
this was the best thing I could do; for if there was 
danger, it was most likely from robbers, who were, 
probably, lying in wait tor me on my regular well 
known route. 

So I went on, slowly and cautiously, till I reached 
@ point directly over the cave. Some bushes which 
had struggled up from the earth between the crev- 
ices affurded me a place of concealment; and crawl- 
ing into these, I Gieburdeneé myself of my pack, 
spread out my bl t, and p ded, without at- 
tempting to light a fire, to eat the food I had provi- 
ded for my supper. By the time I had finished my 
repast the sun had set, and the shades of night were 
coming on. 

‘* Perhaps I am foolish in taking this precaution.” 

Scarcely had these thoughts passed through my 
mind, than I fancied I heard voices speaking in low 
tones. The sounds seemed to come from below. I 
listened intently, straining my hearing to the utmost, 
to catch the words, if words indeed they were, for, 
after all, it might be the breeze playing among the 
rocks and trees. 

For several minutes I continued to hear these 
sounds, but unable to make out what they were. 
They ceased, and all was silent. It now became 
dark; and though I crept to the edge of the rocks, 
and tried to peer down, it was like attempting to 
look into some black gulf. My situation was lonely 
enough; but I experienced a secret satisfaction in 








ing carefully at every step, and glancing nervously |. 





sense of heaving on the stretch. te soon ‘eesnmnet entie- 
fied that words were spoken—but then came the 
thought that it might be the mysterious voices 1 had 
heard at intervals all my life. However, I was not 
long kept in doubt, for presently I could distinguish 
the words, as if the speakers in the cave had come 
out into the open air. 

“It is strange he does not make his appearance!” 
said one voice. 

‘IT donot know how to account for it,” 
another. 

* Are you sure you saw him?” inquired a third. 
“I tell you he was within a mile of here, coming 
along with his pack. Here he usually passes the 
night, and why he is not here is more than I can 
conjecture.” 

“Tf he had gone past, we should have heard from 
the others before this,” remarked the first speaker. 

* Undoubtedly,” was the reply. He must be some- 
where on the mountain—uuless he has fallen over 
the precipice, in which case we shall find all we 
want of him in the morning, and be saved the 
trouble of blood letting.” 

“Could he have got near enough to have heard our 
voices?” inquired another. 

‘No, for Ricardo is so posted that he would have 
seen or heard bim first.” 

Well, then, he may be here yet. Hark! hush! 
there are steps coming this way now!” said the 
speaker, in a whisper which I could just hear, the 
night being still, and my position directly over the 
parties. ‘Now, then, be ready, and let us make 
quick work of it!” 

After this, the robbers were as silent as death, and 
with feelings that must be left to the imagination, I 
listened to the app hing footsteps, which I knew 
were mistaken for mine. ‘It was with a shudder, 
and a strange kind of dread, that I heard steps slow- 
ly and steadily approaching, with now and thena 
slight rustle of the bushes, and the occasional loosen- 
ing and rolling ofa stone. I felt that some human 
being was moving onward to his doom, and I would 
have called out to him to beware, if I had known I 
could have saved him with. anything short of the’ 
penalty of my own life. 

I trembled, and the perspiration started out of 
every pore. 

Suddenly there came a wild, prolonged shriek and 
the words: 

“© heavens! I am stabbed! I am killed! T am 
killed!” 

* Gracious Heaven!” cried another, ‘ what have 
we done!—that is Ricardo’s voice! A light here, 
quick!” 

The next moment a light flashed upon the figure 
of a human being stretched upon the ground, in the 
last struggles of death. 

A scene of consternation and confusion followed, 
when the robbers found they had slain their own 
lookout, or sentinel, in mistake for me. Some 
blamed the man who struck the fatal blow, and 
some the ill-fated man himself, for approaching in 
the way he did without proper warning. It was final- 
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[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.} 





WALTHAM BR. A. CHAPTER. 
At the annual communication of Waltham Royal 
Arch Chapter, on the evening of October 16th, the 
following named companions were elected to office: 
R. L. Davis, H. P. 
Jobn C. Locke, King. 
J. W. Fairbanks, Scribe. 
Henry Martyn, Treas. 
Henry N. Fisher, Sec’y. 
L. P. Frost, Chaplain. 
H. W. Hartwell, C. H. 
G. A. Bates, P. S. 
N.S. Whitney, R. A. C. 
C. W. Stone, M. 3d V. 
J. E. Whitcomb, M. 2nd V. 
K. M. Deane, M. 1st V. 
J. Harris, Tiler. 
C. A. Bracket, F. P. Pratt, Stewards. 
A. T. Bacon, Organist. 
After the installation services, which were con- 
ducted by H: P. Richard Briggs, assisted by a num- 
erous suit of the Grand Chapter, Past High Priest 
Charles A. Welch presented the retiring High Priest, 
Louis A. Felix, with a jewel of great value. 
A collation terminated the festivities of the even- 
ing. There was speaking by General Banks, Park- 
man, Dame, and Theo. H. Emerson. 





GRAND COMMANDERY OF NEW YORK. 
The Grand Commandery of New York held its an- 
nual Conclave at Saratoga on Tuesday, October Ist., 
Sir Knight Pierson Munday, Grand Commander, 
presiding. The following officers were elected: 

Sir Knights John A. Lefferts, of New York, Grand 
Commander; H. Clay Preston, of Binghampton, 
Deputy Grand Commander ; George Babcock, of Troy, 
Generalissimo; Robert N. Brown, of Buffalo, Cap- 
tain General; Rev. Charles H. Platt, of Binghamp- 
ton, Prelate; Frank L. ‘Stowell, of Olean, Senior 
Warden; Wm. B. Crandall, of Rochester, Junior 
Warden; John S. Perry, of Troy, Treasurer; Robert 
Macoy, of New York, Recorder: Mead Belden, of 
Syracuse, Standard Bearer; E. A. Little, of Auburn; 
Sword Bearer; James A. Reed, of New York, War- 
der; Richard England, of New York, Sentinel; Jo- 
seph B. Chaffe, of Binghampton, Grand Lecturer. 

The following new commanderies were warranted: 

St. Augustine, No. 38, Ithaca; Cyrene, No. 39, 
Roch 3; Dunkirk, No. 40, Dunkirk; Zenobia, No. 





ly decided that be had been killed by , and 
that no one should be blamed for a fore-ordained 
fatality. so they took up the body from which the 
last spark of life had now departed, and carried it 
away. 

I thanked Heaven for my own wonderful preserv- 
ation, and could not but feel that the awfal retribu- 
tion was just. 





REMAREABLE MEMORIES. 

Magliabecchi, the founder of the great library at 
Florence (himself no author, but the collector of 
many ),bad so wonderful a memory that Gibbon styled 
him ‘‘Ja memoire personnalisee’’—memory personi- 
fied. At one period of his life, Seneca could repeat two 
thousand words precisely as they had been pronoun- 
ced. Gassendi had acquired by heart six thousand 
Latin verses,and the whole of Lucretius’s poem, De 
Rerum Natura. In order to give his memory suflicient 
exercise, he was in the habit of daily reciting six 
hundred verses from different languages. Saunder- 
son, another mathematician, was able to repeat all 
Horace’s odes, and a great part of other Latin au- 
thors. La Croze, after listening to twelve verses in 
as many languages, could not only repeat them in 
the order in which he had heard them, but could also 
transpose them. Pope had an excellent memory, 
and many persons have amused themselves by look- 
ing through his writings, and pointing out how often 
he had brought it into play. He was able to turn 
with great readiness to the precise place in a book 
where he had seen any passage that had struck him. 
Jobn Leyden had a very peculiar faculty for getting 
things by rote, and he could repeat correctly any 
long dry document, such as a deed or act of parlia- 
ment, after having heard it read; but it he wanted 
any single paragraph, he was obliged to begin at the 
commencement, and proceed with his recital until 
he came to what he required. There was a French 
novelist who, being a printer, composed a volume in 
types, and thus the book was printed without having 
been written. Bishop Warburton had a prodigious 


memory, which he taxed to an extraordinary degree. | 


41, harris Westchester, No. 42, White Plains. 

Ww ‘ton C dery, No. 33, of Saratoga, en- 
tertained the Grand Commandery in princely style at 
@ banquet given at the American House, when 
speeches were made by Sir Knights Seniors, Lefferts, 
Preston, and others. The next conclave will be held 
in New York, on the Ist of October, 1868. 








GRAND COMMANDERY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

The Grand Commandery of Pennsylvania held 
special Conclave in Philadelphia, on Thursday and 
Friday evenings, September 26th and 27th. The fol- 
| lowing Grand Officers were present, viz: 

R. E. Sir Jeremiah L. Hutchinson, G. C. 

V.L. Sir John Vallerchamp, D. G. C. 

E. Sir James H. Hopkins, G. G. 

E. Sir H. B. McKean, G. C. G. 

E. Sir Robert H. Pattison, G. P. 

E. Sir Charles M. Howell, G. S. W. 

E. Sir Abraham Miller, G. J. W. 

E, Sir R. A. O. Kerr, G. 7. 

E. Sir Alired Creigh, G. &. 

Reports show that the Order is highly prosperous 
in Pennsylvania. 





THE OLDEST MASON IN NEW ENGLAND.—Mr. 
James Piper, of Barre, probably the oldest Mason in 
Massachusetts, if not in New England, died October 
3d, at the age of one hundred and four years and 
twenty-one days. Brother Piper retained his mental 
faculties with remarkable tenacity nearly to the last, 
and his hearing and sight both remained good 
through life. 





RELIGIOUS INTOLERANCE.—We learn of another 
‘instance of religious intolerance. It seems that 
Oberlin College gives to all students who are Free 
Masons, an honorable dismissal, but will not permit 
them to remain. When will ministers learn that | 
Freemasonry makes men better and purer, and that 
| such duct is far from Christian-like? 





His ‘‘ Divine Legation ” would lead one to supp 

that he had indefatigably collected and noted down 
the innumerable facts and quotations there intro- 
duced; but the fact is, that his only notebook was an 





being where I was, and not down in the cave, where 
lL rather felt than thought some persons were lying 
in wait for me. 

At length the same low murmur, as of voices, was 


old almanac, in which he occasionally jotted down 
athought. Scaliger obtained so perfect,an acquain- 
tance with one Latin book, that he offered to repeat 
any passage with a dagger at his breast, to be used 
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ODD FELLOWSHIP AND ) RELIGION. 
This Order is no religious association; yet, “Do 
unto others as you would they should do unto you” 
is the fundamental basis on which the entire fabric of 
Odd Fellowship reposes. It assumes no higher au- 
thority than the regulation of the moral action of its 
members, while it confides an elucidation of the sub- 
lime requisites of the Sacred Scriptures to the minis- 
ters of religion. It demands no obligations which 
would in the slightest degree violate a man’s duty to 
his God, his country, his neighbor, or his family. It 
exacts no perilous vows, which would tmpticate his 
fealty to his spiritual per ; for it 
and embraces men of every creed, sect, tenet and 
religious denomination. It repudiates infidelity, but 
it assumes not that prerogative which the Great 
Searcher of bearts has reserved to himself alone. 
“Judge not, that ye be not judged,” is the rule of 
action to every member of this Fraternity. 
The depravity of man renders it expedient for 
means to be employed to lead him from the paths of 
vice to those of virtue; and this should be done by 
inculeating the divine precepts of the Bible. This is 
what we do. But, while we teach those precepts in 
a@ manner peculiar to ourselves, we do not war with 
the principles of any sect. Jew or Gentile, Catholic 
or Protestant, is,.as such, welcome to our Lodges and 
our hearts. 








IRISH BLACKGUARD. 

Lundy Foot, the celebrated snuff-manufacturer, 
some years ago had his premises at Essex Bridge, in 
Dudlin, where he made the common scented snuffs 
then in vogue. In preparing the snuffs, it was usual 
to dry them bya kiln at night, which kiln was always 
left in the strict charge of a man appointed to regu- 
late the heat, anc see that the snuff did not spoil. 
The man usually employed at this business, Larey by- 
name, a tight boy of Cork, chanced to get drunk over 
the “cratur” (i. e., a little whiskey), that he had got 
to comfort him, leaving the snuff drying away. Go- 
ing his usual round in the morning, Lundy Foot 
found the kiln still burning, and its guardian lying 
snoring, with the fatal bottle in his right hand, emp- 
ty. Imagining the snuff quite spoiled, and giving 
vent to his feelings, he instantly began belaboring the 
shoulders of the sleeper with a stick he carried. 

“O, be quiet wid ye! What the devil’s the matter, 
master, that ye be playing that game?” shouted the 
astonished Larey, as he sprang up and capered about 
under the influence of the other’s walking-cane. 

“You infernal scoundrel, I'll teach you to get 
drunk, fall asleep, and suffer my property to get 
spoiled!” uttered the enraged manufacturer, as each 
word was accompanied by a blow across the dancing 
Mr. Larey’s shoulders. 

“Stop! stop! wili ye, now? Sure you would not 
be afther speaking to your old servant that way—the 
snuff’s only a littlé drier or so, may be,” exclaimed 
“ the boy,” trying to soften matters. 

“You big blackguard, you; didn’t you get drank 
and fall asleep?’ interrogated his master, as he sus- 
pended his arm for a moment. 

** Och, by all the saints, that’s a good one, now— 
where can be the harum of slaping wid a drop or so? 
Besides—but hold that shillelah; hear aman speak 
reason.” 

Just as Lundy Foot’s wrath had in some degree 
suvsided in this serio-comic scene, and he had given 
the negligent watchman his nominal discharge, who 
should come in but a couple of merchants. They 
instantly gave him a large order for the snuffs they 
were usually in the habit of purchasing, and request- 
ed to have it ready for shipping by the next day. 
Not having so large a quantity at the time by him, in 
consequence of what had happened, he related the 
occurrence to them, at the same time, by way of 
illustration, pointing out the trembling Larey, occu- 
pied in rubbing bis arms and back, and making all 
kinds of contortions, 

Actuated by curiosity, the visitors requested to look 
at the snuff, although Lundy Fovt told them that 
from the time it had been drying it must be burned 
toacrisp. Having taken out the tins, they were ob- 
served to emit a burnt flavor anything but disagree- 
able, and one of the gentlemen, taking a pinch up 
and putting it to bis nose, pronounced it the best 
snuff he had ever sniffed. Upon this the other made 
@ similar trial, and all agreed that chance had 
brought it to a degree of perfection befure unknown. 
Reserving about a third, Lundy Foot sold the rest to 
his visitors. The only thing that remained now was 
to give it a name; for this purpose, in a facetious 
mood, arising from the sudden turn affairs had taken, 
the master called his man to him, who was near by. 

“Come here, you Irish blackguard, and tell these 
gentlemen what you call this snuff of your own 
making.” 

Larey, who did not lack acuteness, and perceived 
the aspect of things, affected no trifling degree of 
sulky indignation, as he replied: 

“And is ita name yer in want of, sir? Faith, I 
should have tuought it was the last thing you 
couldn’t give; without, indeed, you’ve given all the 
stock tome already. You may even call it ‘ Irish 
blackguard.’” 

Upon this hint, Lundy spoke, and as many a true 
word was spoken in jest, so it was christened on the 





GRAND LODGE OF ILLINOIS.—The Grand Lodge of 
Ancient Free and Accepted Masons of Illinois assem- | 
bled for the twenty-seventh annual communication | 
at Springtield, Illinois, recently. About nine hun- | 
dred delegates, representing five hundred lodges, | 





against him in case of a failure of memory. 


were present. Masonry is prosperous in the State. 


spot. The snuff was sent to England immediately, 


_ and to different places abroad, where it soon became 


@ favorite to so great a degree that the proprietor 
took out a patent, and rapidly accomulated a band- 
some tortune. Such are the particulars connected 
with the discovery of the far-iamed Lundy Foot, or 
“Trish blackguard.” 























heard, and again I listened, with my whole 
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“ Jack Miller was atrue specimen of a jolly tar. 

His breadth of beam was nearly equal to his length, 
and his plexion reminded one of an ox-hide that 
has been seven years in a tanner’s vat; but he hada 
big heart, and money to him meant assistance to 
needy shipmates no less than a mellow time for him- 
self. Mauch as Captain Ralph disliked the idea of 
leaving the old tar behind, he accepted the truth of 
the proverb that wind and tide wait for no man, and 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
NUPTIAL WISHES. 


BY EARL MARBLE. 


Touch tenderly the harp’s melodious strings 
This day so glad with joyous wedding chimes: 
Each strain seems wafted high on angels’ wings, 
Re-echoing back again to earthly climes, 
Entwining fondly such sweet wreaths of song 
About the heads crowned with the nuptial bays, 
That moments which to future hours belong 
A calm shall bring as back you turn your gaze. 


How shall the soul's glad wishes find a voice! 

I would, upon this festive, sacred day, 
Rehearse an ardent wish that all rejoice, 

And swell the chorus as ‘twere blooming May. 
Here at the altar joining two in one 

(F.t place for poet's wish: s to be told) 
I ask that your cup may with love o’errun, 

Each fruitage bringing forth a hundred-fold. 
Long years be yours, and pleasant be the way 
Down by the brink beyond which shines the day! 


Entwine about this day, O smiling Time! 

Fair garlands for the future's happy years! 
Weave chiaplets that no autumn’s stinging rime 

A blight shall cast upon as winter nears! 
Rays bright and warm, that now beam kindly down, 
Defend against each cloud’s dispelling frown! 


Give of thy bounteous fullness so serene, 

O, thou who guard’st the charms of nuptial days! 
Until the ones who walk beneath thy sheen, 

Lulled into dreams of ever-blooming Mays, 
May take spring's banners of perennial bloom 

All through the days that thou wilt lengthen out, 
On winter evenings to dispel the gloom 

Night else would cast the closing life about. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE ORUISE OF THE EAGLE. 
A TALE OF OLD-TIME PRIVATEERING. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 





“ How well I remember the morning we got under- 
way,’’ said grandfather, whom I recollect as a pleas- 
ant landmark of my childhood. ‘“ It was in August, 
1778, and we were lying at yonder wharf, just where 
you see that brig. I assure you, John,” he continued, 
a@idressing an old sailor, whom we youngsters called 
“Uncle John,”’ “ they have not improved in naval ar- 
chitecture as much as some people think. I have 
never since seen so rakish a vessel at that wharf as 
our ship. Larger vessels have been there, tor the 
Eagle was only some two hundred and eighty tons, 
but none that could have sailed with her. You would 
think such a sbip a smali craft at this day, but 
then she was large. Her spars were long and heavy, 
the main raking a little more than the foremast, 
and the mizzen more than the mainmast. Her 
bows tumbled home in the old-fashioned style, and 
she had a spritsail yard acruss, a thing that sailors at 
this day would not know what to make of. 

“ Nearly every person in the place came to see us 
off; the neighboring wharves were crowded, and 
women held up their little children, who stared and 
clapped their hands at the old continental flag at our 
spanker-peak. It was, indeed, a pretty plaything, 
flaroing blue and scarlet. Most of us were on board, 
impatient for the start, but some were more tardy, 

- and every few minutes a squad of sailors would come 
down the wharf, some of the more sober leading a 
tipsy shipmate, and all of them hurried along by im- 
patient officers. The sailors wore shining tarpaulin 
hats; most of them carried portions of their dun- 
nage, and some had packages of tobacco stuffed in 
the bosoms of their blue shirts. 

“ A principal figure in the grotesque scene was astir- 
ring little man, with foreign look and accent. This 
was Mr. Maurice, the chief owner of the ship. He 
was a Frenchman, who, taken from a wreck when a 
boy, and brought to our port, had made a fortune and 
become a pillar in the commercial circle. He was all 
nerve and energy, and as Dame Quickly hath it, ‘ his 
nose was as sharp as apen?’ Buthe was akind, gen- 
erous man to all who showed a disposition to help 
themselves. ‘A desput smart mortal,’ I heard an old 
gentleman remark, as the merchant shot hither and 
thither, as quick to detect a want of precision in the 
coiling of a rope as he would have been to seize upon 
an error of @ thousand pounds in a bank account. 

“$s They are all aboard, now, but old Jack Miller,’ 
remarked our to the bh 

“¢ Vell, vell, Captaine Ralph,’ was the reply, ‘ get 
underway directlee. You must not lose the tide for 
one man. Wecannot find him; I suppose he stow 
away drunk somewhere. Hoist away your yards di- 
rectle; let the old vagabond stay behind if he will,’ 








gave orders to get underway. Jack, he supposed, 
with a fine horse and a gay companion, might be 
twenty miles off. 

“‘T was a green hand, and when the ‘ fasts’ were 
let goit seemed to me that the wharf was moving 
Bu from us and going up the harbor; but when, 


on looking aloft, I saw the yards braced sharp up and 
the topsails swelling in the land breeze, I felt that 
first impressions are not always trustworthy. We 
were well off in the harbor when some one looking 
shoreward cried out, ‘ There’s old Jack, coming down 
the wharf. My eyes! what a head-beat sea he’s 
pitching into.’ 

“*Back the mainyard,’ said the captain; ‘I sup- 
pose we must tuke the fellow.’ 

‘*Down the wharf came Jack, backing and filling 
to keep on his legs. Halt way, he encountered the 
irascible merchant, who ranging up on the sailor’s 
port bow, poured in a raking broadside of reproaches, 
shrugging his shoulders and acting his impatience 
with his hands, while the old salt, half-blind and 
wholly drunk, bore right down for the caplog of the 
pier. There he attempted to back his yards, but too 
late. Over he went, heels upward, and before his 
bright tarpaulin again came in sight (tor it stuck fast 
to his round head in spite of his catastrophe), we 
heard the jhant shouting—“ Man a boat some of 
you and take de villain aboard de ship? In a few 
minutes Jack came blundering over the side, and 
once more we filled away. 

* That day we cleared the land, and when evening 
closed around us, the novelty of the scene made me 
almost imagine myself dreaming. I remember the 
swinging roll of the ship, and thunder of the sea, as 
it struck us abeam, then shot away to leeward, as if 
pursuing some monster like itself. I remember, too, 
old Jack Miller’s square face, as he stood at the 
wheel in the second dog-watch ; and, stripling as I 
was, I could not help thinking how men and things 
are belittled when out of place, and how every man 
is great in his proper sphere. This sturdy sailor, on 
shore a sot anda nuisance, was here a Neptune, a 
sea-god, to whom a hundred shipmates looked with 
respect, and hope, and confidence. 

“It was nearly daybreak, when, to the southwest, 
we perceived several dark objects. One, two, three, 
and the longer we looked in that direction, the more 
numerous became those vague shadows upon the 
deep. But we did not stop to count them. At the 
first alarm our ship was kept away, and they followed 
us. The morning revealed a magnificent spectacle. 
All along the ocean to windward towered white 
clouds of canvas, and as the light grew stronger, we 
saw how great had been our danger. One, two, ten, 
twelve, fifteen ships, all in pursuit of us, and all 
lofty men of war, the fleet of Lord Howe. The 
breeze freshened at sunrise, and asit piped merrily 
aloft, we hung out the American ensign, knowing 
that such bravado could not make our case any worse, 
and feeling pretty confident of escape. Two or three 





head. ‘I only hope,’ said he, ‘ that we shall never 
fall in with that old three-decker, that’s all.’ 

** But Jack was secure from her now, having ajolly 
time of it at ‘Tall Mary’s’ or ‘ Yellow Bill’s ’"—drunk, 
noisy and fiercely honest. Ho1esty was one of his 
strongest characteristics, and drunk or sober, it never 
left him. ‘ Back, back, you wicked hand!’ I once 
heard him say, when, supposing himself alone and 
and being sorely in want of tob » he had hed 
out towards a tempting pile of that narcotic in a gro- 
cery store. ‘ Back, back, you wicked hand—remem- 
ber the Sabbath day, to keep it holy;’ which in his 
drunken gravity was as near as he could remember 
the injunction against stealing. Poor old Jack! how 
we all wished to see him again; but he would have 
growled at our ill luck, as well he might. 

“To and fro we swept in the neighborhood of the 
Windward Islands, and twice were chased by men-of- 
war. Once, after a dull, foggy night, we found our- 
selves at sunrise close to a ship-of-the-line. In a few 
minutes several other ships became visible, and as 
the mist rolled away, the hopelessness of our position 
became apparent. We were becalmed in the midst 
of a fleet. Presently, from an eighty-four gunship 
came a boat pulled by a dozen oarsmen. What a fa- 
tal trap we had entered, and how sudden our calam- 
ity! With exact regularity rose and fell the dozen 
oars. As the boat neared our quarter, I saw the offi- 
cer in command, when a few fathoms from the stern, 
glance up at the line of white letters that showed the 
name of our ship and the port she hailed from. 

“* Mon Dieu” he cried, ‘c'est un vesseau Ameri- 
caine.’ And springing up the gangway ladder, he con- 
tinued, with a mixture of French and broken Eng- 
lish,—‘ Ah, pardonnez moi, Monsieur le Capitaine, we 
have take you for one Anglais, vat you call Breet- 
ishe. Beg pardon for ze grand mistake.’ 

“He informed us that the vessels in sight com- 
posed the French fleet under the Count d’Estaing, 
and that the nearest was the admiral’s own ship, the 
Languedoc. At his invitation, Captain Ralph accom- 
panied him on board, and after a long time came back 
very tipsy, greatly to our surprise. He was not hab- 
itually intemperate, but, as some one has remarked, 
‘we are all poor creatures.’ Under ordinary cireum- 
stances he would bave scorned to‘ put an enemy to 
his mouth to steal away his brains,’ but he had an 
enthusiastic admiration for our great ally, the King 
of France, and to become tipsy in the cabin of a 
French admiral was simply an ardent acknowledg- 
ment of hospitality. 

“ The day after leaving the French fleet, we cap- 
tured and burned a merchantman. From her we 
learned that a very-large ship had just sailed from 








of their ships showed long legs, but the Eagle, with 
@ wholesale breeze, left them astern so fast that our | 
first lieutenant, from mere curiosity, threw the log; 
and when I heard him report ‘fifteen knots, sir,’ 
and saw the distance widening between ourselves: 
and the tall ship that led the British fleet, my affec- 
tion for the Eagle was such as one might feel for a 
noble horse to whose speed he owes his safety. | 

** We soon lost sight of the fleet and continued our’ 
course for the English Channel. Atlength, with un- 
speakable interest I looked upon the rocks of Scilly, 
as, dimly seen upon our weather-bow, then abeam, 
and at last fading astern, these gray sentinels of the 
channel proclaimed us fairly within the waters of 
old Albion. We stood bes = eastward till off Dover 
Cliff, where we capt hantman from Cal- 
cutta bound to London. Tt was Captain Ralph’s in- 
tention to touch before long at some French port, and 
old Jack Miller bad looked forward to such acon- ; 
summation as promising him an opportunity of 
spending a certain English guinea, which by some 
oversight he had failed to get rid of at home. Upon 
finding it in his pocket after sailing, he had with 
some difficulty been dissuaded from pitching it over- | 
board, as a useless thing to aman at sea. Now, how- 
ever, I learned with some regret that Jack was se- 
lected to take home our prize, the Coromandel. She. 
required sturdy hands, and Jack was precisely a man 
for the occasion. 

‘* We kept company with her down Channel, part-- 
ing off the Lizard. She had an exceedingly rich ' 
cargo—but now that she was gone, our good luck 
seemed to have departed with her; for, though we , 
ranged the English coast and sailed completely | 
around Ireland, we met with nothing worth sending | 
home. At last, as winter drew on, after a brief so- 
journ at Brest, we stood over for the West Indies; ; 
but, from the coast of France to the island of Barba- 
does, saw not a sail. Often we spoke of old Jack, 
and wondered how long it had taken him to distrib- 
ute his prize-money among sharpers or thirsty ship- 
mates. With all his faults, we loved the sturdy tar, ; 
and sorely missed his yarns in the long night watches, | 
He was somewhat egotistical, like most sailors, and 
loved to relate his adventures. He had served in the 
navy of Britain when our country was subject to) 
King George, and was with Admiral Warreun’s fleet 
when it captured the Vigilant, ship-of-tbhe-line, just 
before the reduction of Louisburg. Afterwards he 
was <letailed to that ship when she had become one of 
the English navy. Wonderful stories he told us of 
her sailing capacities; and, by the way, French built 
ships generally sail much better than those of British | 
build, 








could overhaul us, but, mind you, if she ever gets in | 


down for us, it wont be a time for sogeriug.’ 





while she was going in stays.’ But the tar shook his 


Barbadoes for England, and we at once commenced 
pursuit. On the day following, her lofty sails became 


‘ visible; but, although our prisoners assured us that 


she was heavily armed, it was evident that a resort 
to her armament would be made only in the last ex- 
tremity, as she altered her course and made all sail 
from us, 

“The wind being light, we overhauled her very 
slowly, but were near enough at sunset to see that 
she was a monstrous ship, though her stern being ex- 
actly towards us, we could judge of her dimensions 
only from her spread canvas. Her crew appeared in 
great trepidation, for we saw some of them in the 
mizzen-top throwing water on the sails to increase 
their capacity of holding wind. As night came on, 
we feared that she might soon become invisible, and 
to lose so noble a prize when almost within our grasp 
would be most vexatious. Her outline was just per- 
ceptible, but it was nearly moonrise, and upon this 
fortunate circumstance we rested our hopes of suc- 
cess. Captain Ralph stood upon the topgallant fore- 
castle, and many officers and men were clustered in 
, the bows. Would the night grow darker? A single 
shade deeper, and she must vanish. Yet it could be 
but for a moment, as the moonlight would open thre 
sea to our vision for miles around. Fainter and 
fainter grew her outline, then passed entirely away. 
In a moment more, a yellow wave of light rolled up 


| the eastern sky, but while excitedly we hailed its 


coming, we were startled by a voice, which came we 
knew not whence, ‘Ship ahoy!’ it said. The. cap- 


_ tain looked bewildered and the men were frightened. 


‘Ship ahoy!’ came the call again. 

“* Halloo!’ cried Captain Ralph, ‘ who the devil are 
you?’ 

“I’m old Jack Miller, sir; please stand by to 
throw me a rope, sir.’ 

* Consternation ran fore and aft among the men, 
but the captain, though greatly surprised, retained 
prerence of mind. Springing down trom the topgal- 
lant forecastle, he grasped the coil of the fore-sheet 
and threw it towards a dark object which the ship 
was now rapidly passing. ‘All right, sir, please 
rouse away,’ said the voice; and soon, through the 
help of half a dozen terrified blue jackets, old Jack 
Miller stood on the Eagle’s deck. It was amusing to 
see our fellows push back as he approached them; 
but the captain stood his ground. ‘Jack Miller,’ 
said he, ‘ how is all this?’ 

“**] came from yonder ship, sir,” said Jack. ‘1 let 
myself down under the head, passed astern, and had 
nothing to do but take it easy till you came up.’ 

«¢Phat ship, Jack, how is that? Well, if thisdon’t 
| beat all the riddles I ever heard of! Didn’t you sail 


“*She would hurry the Eagle’s time, blast my top- in the prize, for home?’ 
lights if she woukin’t,’ said he. ‘1 don’t say she | 


“** Yes sir.’ 
** * Well, that cannot be her, away here in the West 


our wake, with that old black cutwater pointing ; Indies, that’s certain.’ 


“* No sir, that’s another sort of a ship, and might 


** We smiled at Jack’s enthusiasm. ‘A big, clumsy | I ask, sir, what you expect to do with her?’ 
seventy-four! why, the Eagle would sail around her j 


*** Do with her? take her home with us, of course.’ 
“*T don’t think you can get her consent, sir.’ 





*** What do you mean, Jack?’ 

“*T mean, sir that she carries too many guns.’ 

*** How many?’ 

* * Seventy-fuur, sir.’ 

“ ¢ Seventy devils! You don’t mean to tell me Iam 
chasing a seventy-four!’ 

“ ¢ Yes sir, I mean to say you are chasing the Vig- 
ilant, line of battle ship. When I leit her she had a 
drag under her bows to deaden her way, so that you 
might come up with her faster. If we ever get out 
of this scrape, sir, I will teil you how it has all hap- 
pened, but now, sir—’ 

“*Stations for wearing ship!’ cried the captain. 
* Stand by to ease off the lee braces! Put your helm 
up—easy, easy! Round in the weather braces.’ 

The Eagle fell swingingly off, and instantly with a 
flowing sheet we were ploughing the water with our 
stern to the enemy. It was now broad moonlight, 
and no sooner had we performed the manceuvre than » 
the seventy-four swung slowly around. As she did 
so, her ports were flung open, the battle-lanterns 
shone along her decks, and the roar of her batteries 
gave us a realizing sense of our proximity to the 
British lion. We had now reason to remember 
Jack's ominous shake of the head, when he hoped 
we would never fallin with that old three-decker ; tor, 
remarkably fast as was the Eagle, the seventy-four 
sailed nearly as well. 

* During the night we drew away from her slowly, 
but at sunrise, when the trade-wind freshened, she 
held her own, and came thundering in our wake, a 
black and terrible monster. At noon, she gained 
upon us; the gap we had opened during the night 
began to close, and, like a spirited horse on the 
home stretch, the huge seventy-four bounded close 
on the heels of ber adversary. For some unaccount- 
able reason, the Eagle did not sail as usual. The en- 
emy’s shots whistled uncomfortably near, and it was 
not pleasing to see the long twenty-four pounders 
run out at her bow ports, then blaze, recoil and roar. 

“We threw our guns overboard, anchurs, cables 
barrels of provisions, and even our boats. Then the 
gap widened again—slowly, but surely widened. 
Still, the Eagle did not do herself. justice, and we 
cursed those tropical waters that so soon foul a ship’s 
bottom and retard her sailing. But at last. about 
sunset, there seemed a marked improvement in our 
speed, and we dropped our p very fast. This 
also, was unaccountable. When the sun again rose, 
the seventy-four was nuwhere in sight; and with- 
out cannon, and short of provisions, we directed our 
course homeward. 

“In the meantime, old Jack had related his story. 
The day after the prize parted company with us, she 
fell in with the Vigilant, just out from Portsmouth 
and bound to the West Indies. A happy idea struck 
Captain Brown, the Amerivan prize-master. He had 
all the papers of the Indiaman, and why couk! not 
the ship pass for what, ashort time previously, she 
had really been? It fortunately happened that owing 
to the failing of-the wind, the prize, when discovered 
by the enemy, was at intervals heading all aronnd 
the compass, that the rnglishman’s suspicions were 
not aroused, as they would have been had he seen her 
making a westerly course. 

“The American found no difficulty in passing his 
ship as an English Indiaman; but the Vigilant 
wanted men, and old Jack was impressed on board of 
her; her boarding-officer remarking that the Coro- 
mandel was near home, and would be able to work 
up the Channel short-handed. Captain Brown pro- 
tested against this, rey ing his ship as already 
but half manned (which was indeed the case). and ac- 
counting for the circumstance by saying, that he had 
lost a dozen men from the foreyard, off the Cape of 
Good Hope. But the Briton was inexorable. 

** In Barbadoes, Jack heard of our ship from some 
parolled prisoners that we bai sent on shore in a lit- 
tle sloop we overhauled off theisland. The Vigilant 
then put to sea ior the p=>p-se of hunting us up, and 
the English merchant captain, who had represented 
her as a huge molasses drogher, had hoped to get us 
in a trap. 

“* ‘Now,’ said Jack, ‘there is a transport, on her | 
way to New York. She sailed at first with a fleet | 
from England, but was disabled at sea, and having 
continual northerly gales, finally brought up at Bar- 
badoes. There she was repaired, and four days ago 
sailed again, in company with a sloop-of-war. She 
is a lumbering concern, with a red streak around her 
waist. They say she has arms and ammunition 
enough aboard to sapply half the armies in America 
for a year; but she bas not more than forty men and 
half a dozen guns.’ 

“A transport, with arms and ammunition! Could 
we but capture her, whata godsend to our struggling 
soldiery. We had no cannon, and, besides, there was 
the sloop-of-war—but we could try. Under a press of 
sail, we stood to the northward, but it was not till we 
had passed Hatteras and run out of the Gulf Stream, 








that we were aroused by the cry of ‘sail O!’ There-. 


was a ship on our lee bow, tambling along with a 
heavy sea and a free wind. Her black hull was soon 
in plain view, and along her side, more and more 
clearly defined, shone a streak of bright red. 

“* Boys,’ said Captain Ralph, ‘ that ia the British 
transport. She has no doubt parted company with 
the sloop-of-war in some heavy blow off Hatteras, 
She has arms, ammunition and equipments fur thou- 
sands of men, and our army must Lave them. Our 
big guns are at the bottom of the sea. If taken, she 
must be carried sword in nand. Will you fullow me 
over ber rail?’ 

“* Ay, ay, sir,’ cried the men, ‘ give us the chance.’ 

“We ran up the American flag, and falling off 
nearly astern of the transport, so that she could not 
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flag of England’ in a most humiliating position 

“ We quickly recognized the black hull and tower 
ing masts of our first prize, the great Indiaman w: 
had taken in the Channel, and learned that her carg 
was valued at three hundred thousand dollars. 

“Old Jack was received on shore as ahero, Hi 
had saved the Eagle from the jaws of the Britis! 
lion, and through his information we had secared th: 
transport. The entire cargo of the latter vessel, 
may here aid, was presented by our public-spirite: 
owner, to the United States Government. There wa 
one thing, however, which greatly puzzled Jaek; bh. 
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rake us, we headed for her weather-quarter. The 
Englishmen, seeing our intention, laffed up to give 
us a broadside. We luffed at the same time, and the 
moment his broadside had been given, we again filled 
away and ran him on board. 

« «Now for it!’ cried Captain Ralph; ‘ board her! 
board her!’ and over her rail we poured, while both 
ships, tumbling in the sea, pounded and grated 
against each other with a prodigious noise, making 
sad work with the interlocked rigging and spars. 
Some half-dozen of our nen fell before a volley from 
the enemy, but in three minutes we were masters of 
the deck. 

“The transport was a very large ship, and besides 
agreat quantity of provisions and ee 
she had on board an 1 ‘i 
tion, ten thousand stands of arms and peo for 
twenty thousand men. 

“1t was a great day for us when we arrived in port; 
and though the deeply laden transport ran aground 
in the harbor, we saw in this circumstance onl) 
another indication of her heavy value. There she 
lay, with her keel in the mud, while her crew, wit) 
the six cannon, placed all the windows of the little 
seaport town in danger. Theycovered the prize wit! 
banners, making sure, however, to place the ‘ meteo: 











could not account for the eccentricities manifested b, 
the Eagle at the time of her escape from the Vigilant 
What had prevented her sailing as usaal? and wh 
had she recovered her powers of speed so suddenly 
“In a few days, we hove her out at the wharf, an 
the mystery vanished. Under her bottom, throug 
copper, and plank and timber, was buried the terri 
ble weapon of a sword-fish. During aportion of ou 
race with the seventy-four, the Eagle must hav 
dragged the huge body of this fish, and when t! 
enormous pressure of water bad torn the sword fro 
its original possessor, the ship regained her ordina 
speed. 

“ Jack was rejoiced to make the discovery, for) 
loved the Eagle, and the least stain upon her repu 
tion was areal affliction to him. ‘1 knowed if +! 
played us foul, she must have some good reasun t 
it,’ he said. ‘ And to think of the Eagle doing ti. 
best she could for us, dragging that lubberly swor. 
fish, and we blaming her!’” 

At this point, grandfather ended his narrath. 
promising more of the Eagle’s history another day. 





The Florist. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Hibbertia 
Trailing shrubs with large yellow flowers, nativ: 
of New Holland, which require a greenhouse, Th: 
shonld be grown in a mixture of sandy loam a 
peat, and they ure propagated by cuttings. 


Birds’-foot Trefoil. 

« Pea- flowered annual and perennial plants, gen: 

ally with yellow flowers, but sometimes with white 

pink flowers, some of which are only balf-harc 
They are all grown in sandy loam, and are genera. 
propagated by seeds. 

Club-Moss. 

A curious kind of moss, common in America a: 
Europe, some of the kinds of which are very or’ 
mental. L. helveticum, which is very handsome, 
generally grown in pote io It show 
be grown in peat and loam, and allowed abunda: 
of water. 


Ash Berberry. 

Very handsume evergreen shrubs, with pinn 
leaves, and bearing abundance of brilliant yell 
flowers, which are succeeded by black berries. 
the kinds grow freely, and are very ornamen'. 
They will grow in any common garden soil, aud » 
increased by layers. 


Malachodendron. 
A handsome bush y shrub, which may be traine: 
a low tree, with large white flowers. It shoul’ 
prt in sandy peat, and it is propagated by 
ers or cuttings, the latter of which, however, req: 
sand, @ bell glass, and bottom heat, to make t! 
strike root. 


The Opera Girls. 

This is @ plant the flowers of which appear be’ 
the leaves, and which really look something | 
dancing figures fantastically dressed. The plant 
quires a stove, and should be grown in « mixtar: 
tarfy Joam, peat and sand, kept rather moist but v 
drained. It isi i by dividing the root, 


—— 





Nitraria. 

Low shrubs with white flowers, which are v 
hardy, and will grow well in situations exposed 
the sea. In gardens, the ground in which they gr 
should be occasionally watered with water in whi 
saltpetre has been dissolved. 
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the prize parted company with us, she 


the West Indies. A happy idea struck 
n, the Amerivan prize-master. He had 

of the Indiaman, and why couk! not 
for what, ashort time previously, she 
n? . It fortunately happened that owing 
o€-the wind, the prize, when discovered 
, was at intervals heading all aronnd 
hat the Englishman’s suspicions were 


wen from the foreyard, off the Cape of 
But the Briton was inexorable. 

.does, Jack heard of our ship from some 
ners that we had sent on shore in a lit- 
verhauled off theisland. The Vigilant 
vo for the purpose of hunting us up, and 
nerchant captain, who had represented 
molasses drogher, had hoped to get us 


iid Jack, ‘there is a transport, on her | 
York. She sailed at first with a fleet 
1, but was disabled at sea, and having 
rtherly gales, finally brought up at Bar- 
ere she was repaired, and four days ago 
. in company with a sloop-of-war. She 
g concern, with a red streak around her 
say she has arms and ammunition 


3 they would have been had he seen her 
‘terly course. 

‘- cfean found no difficulty in passing his 

“nglish Indiaman; but the Vigilant 

> and old Jack was impressed on board of 

. «1ding-officer remarking that the Coro- 

near home, and would be able to work 

nel short-handed. Captain Brown pro- 

st this, representing his ship as already 

‘ned (which was indeed the case). and ac- 


yut she has not more than forty men and 
guns.’ 


ireher, whata godsend to our struggling 
e had no cannon, and, besides, there was 
war—but we couldtry. Under a press of 
d to the northward, but it was not till we 
atteras and run out of the Galf Stream, 


» aroused by the cry of ‘sail O! There<}, 


mn our lee bow, tambling along with a 
id a free wind. Her black hull was soon 
w, and along her side, more and more 
ed, shone a streak of bright red. 
said Captain Ralph, ‘ that ia the British 
She has no doubt parted company with 
war in some heavy blow off Hatteras. 
‘3, ammunition and equipments for thou- 
1, and our army must bave them. Our 
at the bottom of the sea. If taken, she 
ied sword in hand. Will you fullow me 
or 
. sir,’ cried the men, ‘ give us the chance.’ 
up the American flag, and fulling off 
n of the transport, so that she could not 
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rake us, we headed for her weather-quarter. The 

Englishmen, seeing our intention, luffed up to give 

us a broadside. We luffed at the same time, and the 

t his broadside had been given, we again filled 

away and ran him on board. 

“ ¢Now for it!’ cried Captain Ralph; ‘ board her! 

board her!’ and over her rail we poured, while both 

ships, tumbling in the sea, pounded and grated 

against each other with a prodigious noise, making 
sad work with the interlocked rigging and spars. 

Some half-dozen of our men fell before a volley from 

the enemy, but in three minutes we were masters of 
the deck. 

“The transport was a very large ship, and besides 
a great quantity of provisions and apothecaries’ stores, 
she had on board an immense amount of ammuni- 
tion, ten thousand stands of arms and clothing for 
twenty thousand men. 

“It was a great day for us when we arrived in port; 
and though the deeply laden t port ran ag 

in the harbor, we saw in this circumstance only 
another indication of her heavy value. There she 
lay, with her keel in the mud, while her crew, with 
the six cannon, placed all the windows of the little 
seaport town in danger. Theycovered the prize with 
banners, making sure, however, to place the ‘ meteor 
flag of England’ in a most humiliating position. 

“We quickly recognized the black hull and tower- 
ing masts of our first prize, the great Indiaman we 
had taken in the Channel, and learned that her cargo 
was valued at three hundred thousand dollars. 

“Old Jack was received on shore as ahero. He 
had saved the Eagle from the jaws of the British 
lion, and through his information we had secured the 
transport. The entire cargo of the latter vessel, I 
may here add, was presented by our public-spirited 
owner, to the United States Government. There was 
one thing, however, which greatly puzzied Jack; he 
could not account for the eccentrivities manifested by 
the Eagle at the time of her escape from the Vigilant. 
What had prevented her sailing as usual? and why 
had she recovered her powers of speed so suddenly? 

“In a few days, we hove her out at the wharf, and 
the mystery vanished. Under her bottom, through 
copper, and plank and timber, was buried the terri- 
ble weapon of a sword-fish. During aportion of our 
race with the seventy-four, the Eagle must have 
dragged the huge body of this fish, and when the 
enormous pressure of water bad torn the sword from 
its original possessor, the ship regained her ordinary 
speed: 

Jack was rejoiced to make the discovery, for he 
loved the Eagle, and the least stain upon her repu‘a- 
tion was a real affliction to him. ‘1 knowed if she 
played us fou!, she must have some good reason fur 
it,’ he said. ‘ And to think of the Eagle doing the 
best she could for us, dragging that lubberly sword- 
fish, and we blaming her!’” 

At this point, grandfather ended his narration, 
promising more of the Eagle’s history another day. 


The Florist. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Hibbertia 
Trailing shrubs with large yellow flowers, natives 
of New Holland, which require a greenhouse. They 
shonld be grown in a mixture of sandy loam and 
peat, and they are propagated by cuttings. 

















Birds’-foot Trefoil. 

e Pea- flowered annual and perennial plants, gener- 
ally with yellow flowers, but sometimes with white or 
pink flowers, some of which are only half-hardy. 
They are all grown in sandy loam, and are generally 
propagated by seeds. 


Club-Moss. 

Accurious kind of moss, common in America and 
Europe, some of the kinds of which are very orna- 
mental. L. helveticum, which is very hand , is 





Che World in Miniature. 
A PROXY. 
Let me kiss you for your mother— 
For your sister—cousin—aunt— 
Or fur somebody or other 
Whom I long to kiss and can't. 
I could wish my love beside me 
As I ‘ve you beside me now; 
But the pleasure is denied me, 
So I'll kiss you, anyhow. 


I adore the lady dearly 
(I assure you that I do); 

Can you understand me clearly 
That my kiss is not for you? 
In your keeping I may leave it, 

As another’s—not your own: 
So I beg you ‘Il not receive it 
As a gift, but as a loan 


You have silken, yellow tresses, 
While my love's are black as night; 
And your eyes— e’en Love confesses— 
Are a dozen times as bright. 
But I covet from another 
What another cannot grant; 
So I'll kiss you for your mother— 
Or your sister—cousin—aunt! 


A Mississippi negro, says a Memphis paper, ab- 
ducted a white girl of respectable standing, and car- 
ried her off to a lonely place in the woods, where he 
kept her tied for a week, subject to his vile outrages. 
She was discovered by two hunters, who lay in wait 
for the negro, caught him and held him subject to 
her sentence. This was that he should be flayed 
alive. No sooner said than done, beginning at his 
feet, the negro dying when relieved of his epidermis 
as far as his waist. The girl] died the following day. 


A Dublin money-lender charges five hundred per 
cent for the use of money. In a case recently in the 
bankruptcy court, the borrower stated that he re- 
ceived but £270 in the first place, had paid upwards 
of £300, and there was a claim still pending for £500 
more. He finally agreed to settle for £350. 

It would,really seem that the ancients did surpass 
their descendants in the perfection of their arts. A 
fire and burglar proof safe, which has been subjected 
to a volcanic eruption, has been discovered among the 
ruins of Pompeii, its contents uninjured. It very 
much resembles modern safes. 

Pittsburg has had a case of witchcraft. A woman 
whos: child had the croup, bought a black cat and 
took three drops of blood from it to administer to the 
child, whereupon a tumult arose. The lawyer of the 
woman now brings twenty witnesses to prove that 
recovery immediately followed the dose of blood. 


The latest registration returns show that the blacks 
have a majority io South Carolina, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi and Louisiana. In Georgia the whites 
have a@ majority of about 2000; in North Carolina 
and Virginia, 15,000 each; in Texas, 35,000; and in 
Arkansas, about 40,000. 

An Erie, Pa., merchant received a present of some 
snake eggs about a week ago, and laid them under 
the counter and forgot them. In a day or two after 
he was reminded of them by finding a number of gen- 
uine copperhead wrigglers crawling about the floor. 

Ice is made at the rate of balf a pint a minute by 
means of a new machine which costs about twelve 
dollars, the only other expense being the labor of 
pumping. By being enlarged and working it by ma- 
chinery, the cost would be even less. 

The Copiahau, a Mississippi paper, advertises a sow 
for sale: ‘‘Soli for no fault, except that, having 
been raised by a Methodist minister, she acquired too 
great a partiality for spring chickens to be agreeable 
to the present owner.” 





The American boy is a dangerous weapon, with an 
edge, and no handle to get hold of him by. At the 
Fort William Henry House, Lake George, the other 
day, @ correspondent saw a lover and a lady tor- 





generally grown in pots in greenhouses. It should 
be grown in peat and loam, and allowed abundance 
of water. 


Ash Berberry. 

Very handsome evergreen shrubs, ‘with pinnate 
leaves, and bearing abundance of brilliant yellow 
tlowers, which are succeeded by black berries. All 





ted with the company of the lady’s younger 
brother. ‘’Tisa sweet lake!” sighed the lady; “I 
wish that I might have an island init, and solitude.” 
“ Without me?” sighed the lover, plsintively. ‘ You 
are solitude to me!” she said. ‘* Yes,” said the boy, 
“ he’s a sweet old sulitude, he is! He’s a solitude with 
a bar-room in it, and boys to set up ten pins. He’s 
more solitude by himself than fortitude.” 











the kinds grow freely, and are very or tal 
They will grow in any common garden soil, and are 
increased by layers. 


Malachodendron. 

A handsome bushy shrub, which may be trained as 
a low tree, with large white flowers. It should be 
grown in sandy peat, and it is propagated by lay- 
ers or cuttings, the latter of which, however, require 
sand, @ bell glass, and bottom heat, to make them 
strike root. 


The Opera Girls. 

This is a plant the flowers of which appear before 
the leaves, and which really look something like 
dancing figures fantastically dressed. The plant re- 
quires a stove, and should be grown in a mixture of 
turfy loam, peat and sand, kept rather moist but well 
drained. It is increased by dividing the root. 


Nitraria. 

Low shrubs with white flowers, which are very 
hardy, and will grow well in situations exposed to 
the sea. In gardens, the ground in which they grow 
should be occasionally watered with water in which 


Plarriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Kirk, Mr. Henry 8. Rich and 
= Mary Givens. 
y Rev Dr. Stow, Mr. George G. Brown and Miss 
Amelia L. Wilso: 
x Rev. Dr. ‘Alden, Mr. James H. Dodge and Miss Julia 
Pm 


ead. 
At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Everett, Mr. J. W. Austin 
and Miss Sarah «. Clark. 
At Rox>ury, by Rev. Mr King, Mr. Henry J. Crosby, 

of Arlington. aad Miss Emma 8. Nichols. 

At Waltham, by Rev. Mr Flagg, Mr. E. W. Beal, of 
Boston, and Miss Louie K. Brown 

At Nantucket. by Rev Mr. Dawes, Mr. J. W. Tilson, of 
Boston, and Miss Mary E. Meader. 


Deaths. 


In this city, Mrs. Catharine Bell, 41; Mr. Henry K. 
Horton, 61: Mr. Joseph White, 76; Mrs. Harriet C. Apple- 
ton, 65: Mrs. Caroline R Cook, 66. 

At Roxbury, Mrs. Hannah M. Breed, JF 

At Cambridge, Mrs. Lucy Ann Clapp. 46 

At Watertown, Mr. Alonzo W. Hildreth, 43. 

At Milton, Mrs. Elizabeth F Richards, 55. 

At Salem, Mr James F. Potter, 38. 

At Beverly, Charles G. Loring, 73. 

At Ipswich, Deaco: Isaac Stanwood, 84. 

At Newburyport, Mr. Henry Atkins Stone, 29. 

At Mansfield, Mr. James W. Niorrison, 32 

At Cohasset, Mr. Job Cushing, 82. 














saltpetre has been dissolved. 
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Buch in Wittle. 


A Waltham gentleman has made a small fortune 


out of a peach orchard. 


A great bed of good coal bas been discovered in 


our new Russian possessions. 


The colored judge of New Orleans is insulted and 
defied. 
Dorchester wants to be annexed to Boston as soon 
as possible. 
Milan has a magnificent new picture- gallery which 
has been named for King Victor Emmanuel. 
British soldiers now carry ninety rounds of ammu- 
nition as a result of the use of breech-loaders. 
Imwmorality is frightfully on the increase among 
the Southern freedmen. 
An insane liquor dealer in Nashville recently be- 
came enamored of a handsome cow. 
Competition has placed the fare from New York to 
Albany, 150 miles, at fifty cents. 
China has discovered petroleum. 
Chinamen! 
Mrs. Lincoln is worth at least $75,000. 
General Sherman says that he wont live in Wash- 
ington. It is death to some men. 
Mr. Butler is catching it for his opinion respecting 
the currency. If Ben can’t lead he’ll try to tear 
down. 
In England hedgehogs are trained to eat beetles and 
cockroaches. 
The mayor of Norfolk resigns because his pay is too 
poor. 
The negro police in Norfolk use their clubs with 
more rigor than discretion. 
Highway robbery is becoming uncomfortably com- 
mon about Providence. 

Derby and Disraeliare arranging for a tour through 
Ireland. 

California promises three and one half millions gal- 
lons of wine this year. 

It is more dangerous to ride in a New York horse 
car than on a Mississippi steamboat. ; 

Gastronomic France has expended $7.000,000 on 
truffies this year, and thinks it only a trifle. 

English lawyers are already quarrelling over the 
interpretation of the Reform Act. 

Great Britain’s wheat crop is short in quantity and 
poor in quality. 

Two tirms in New York have already collected over 
$14,000 for the New Orleans sufferers. 

Sothern lost $9000 in his endeavors to make Paris 
appreciate “‘ Lord Dundreary.” 

Bull-fighting has killed eight toreadors in Spain the 
past month. 

Dr. Hall, while in the north pole regions, dines off 
of nine pounds of frozen meat to keep him warm. 


Unfortunate 











A SAFE, 
CERTAIN, 





It is an UNFAILING REMEDY in all cases of Neuralgia 
Facialis, often effecting a perfect cure in less than twenty- 
four hours, from the use of no more than TWO OR THREE 
PILLS. 

No other form of Neuralgia or Nervous Disease has 
failed to yield to this WONDERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT. 

Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neuralgia and 
general nervous derangements,—of many years’ standing, 
—affecting the entire system, its use for a few days, ora 
few weeks at the utmost, always affords the most aston- 
ishing relief, and very rarely fails to produce a complete 
and permanent cure. 

It contains no drugs or other materials in the slightest 
degree injurious, even to the most delicate system, and 
can ALWAYS be used with PERFECT SAFKTY. 

It has long been in constant use by many of out MosT 
EMINENT PHYSICIANS, who give it their unanimous and 
unqualified approval. 

The following, among many of our bést citizens, testify. 
to its WONDERFUL EFFIC4CY: 

“*Having used Dr. Turner's Tic DOULOUREUX or UnI- 
VERSAL NEURALGIA PILL personally,—and in numerous 
instances recommended it to patients suffering with neu- 
ralgia,—I have found it, WITHOUT AN EXCEPTION, to a0- 
complish ALL the proprietors have claimed. 

“J. R. DILLINGHAM, Dentist. 

“12 Winter street, Boston, Feb. 18, 1867."* 

Mr. J. M. Stony, for many years an apothecary in this 
city, and for three years, during the war, in the Hospital 
Department under the United States government, thus 
speaks of it: 

“I have known Dr. Turner’s Tic Douloureux or Uni- 
versal Neuralgia Pill for twenty years. I have sold it 
and used it personally, and I have never known of a case 
where it did not give relief. Customers have told me 
they would not be without it if each pill cost ten dollars. 
I think it the most reliable and valuable remedy for Neu- 
ralgia and Nervous Diseases in the world."’ 


Sent by mail on receipt of price and postage. 


One package - $1,00 - Postage 6 cents, 
Six packages - 5.00 - * £2 = 
Twelve packages 9.00 - oo» a2 * 


It is sold by all wholesale and retail dealers in drugs 
and medicines throughout the United States, and by 


TURNER & Oo., Sole Proprietors, 





BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound furm, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies, by mail, post-paid, for twenty-five cents 
each, or five copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 


THE MAN OF Mystery, by John B. Williams, M. D.— 

ALICE, THE FIsHEeR GIRL, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 

VENETIAN BUCCANEER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Lone Sim, 

THE IDIOT PAuPER, by Matthew 8. Vinton.—Tue PLAGUE 

OF MARSEILLES, by G. 8. Raymond.—TuE OCEAN MARTYR, 

by Sylvanus Cobb. Jr.—THE SECRET, by Clara Augusta.— 

WILD Witt, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—SEARLE THE OUTLAW, 

by Maurice Silingsby.—Tue Ska GULL, by Walter Clar- 

ence.—THE DEATH-TovcH, by Malcolm J. Errym.—Tue 

BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC, by Francis A. Dnrivage.—THE 

FREEBOOTER, by Walter Clarence.—VULTURES, by Mrs. 

L. 8. Goodwin.—Tue Po tice Spy, by Francis A. Duri- 

vage.—THE ACTRESS, by One of the Profession.—THE G1P- 

SEY DAUGHTER, by Lieutenant Murray.—THR RENEGADE, 

by Malcolm J. Errym.—Repratn, by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 

—THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP, by Captain Charles E. Averill. 

—THE SPANISH TROOPER, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 

Forest RANGER, by Dr. J. B. Williams.—Rosattuk, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE OUTLAW, by Lieutenant Murray. 

—THE VENDETTA, by Francis A. Durivage —THE LEAGUE 
oF Dgatn, by Harry Harewood Leech.—Orpua 8 Hvs- 
BAND, by George L. Aiken.—ONnE-EYED JAKE, by Edwards 
Keeler Olmstead.—Kinan's Cursk, by Jane G. Austin.— 
MAKIAN MALVERN, by Francis A. Durivage.—ADAmM PEV- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—THE BLACK MENDICANT, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—J1e Potter, by Matthew 8. 
Vinton.—Sir RASHLEIGH’s SECRET, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE VisconTI, by Austin C. Burdick.—Tns Kine 
OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—THE SECRET LEAGUE, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—THE TEXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE GREEK ADVENTURER, by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—THE Storm CHILDREN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—TuE 
RED REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STEEL AND GOLD, by 
Francis A. Durivage.— WHITE HAND, by Sylvanus Cobb, 
Jr.--HALF-wittep Nat. by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—Tue 
QUEEN OF THE SEA. by Ned Buntline.—IVAN THE SERF, 
bv Austin C. Burdick —MARION‘'s BRIGADE, by Dr. J. H. 
Robinson.— THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD, by Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son. ~THE SEA LARK, by Lieutenant Murray.—THEe SEA 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THe HEART's SECRET. by 
Lieutenant Murray.—DISINHERITED, by Dr. J. H Robin- 
son.—ORLANDO CHESTER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
WITCH OF THE WAVE, by Henry P Cheever.—ADELINE 
Desmond, by Darius Cobb.—THE KEBEL Spy, by Dr. J. 
H. Robinson.—THE UNkKNown, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE GoLp 
FIEND, by Francis A. Durivage.—Tur Scout, by Ben: 
Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 
Murray.—P av LAkoon, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Bianca, 
by Augustine J. H. Duganne.—Tue Lost Herr, by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—Cyntnia, by George L. Aiken.—NEVER- 
FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—BLacKLocK, by F. Clinton 
Barrington.—THe Outcast, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin.— 
OLyMPl4, by Francis A. Durivage. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Pusiisuers, 
No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 
GG FoR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 





TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued each month, uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles: 

No. 1.—THE Gotpen EaG iz, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 2.—THE WHITE Rover, by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 

No. 3—THE BRAVO's SECRET, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND, by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE, by Major Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 7.—THE Borper LEAGUE, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 

No. 8.—THE DUKE's Prizz, by Lieutenant Murray. 

No. 9.—THE Woop Wircu, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 10.—Ben Hamep, by Sy{vanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 11.—Tue Younc Proner, by James F. Fitts. 

No. 12.—Tue Ducat Coroxet, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 13.—Tue West Porny Capet, by Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 14.—THE Mysreriov’s MINER, by Mrs, L, 8. Goodwin. 
No. 15.—F11z-Hern, by ¥. Clinton Barrington. 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTRER, by Ned Buntline. 

No. 17.—THE K1nG"s TALISMAN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 18.—THE CHANGELING, by Mrs. Caroline Orne. 

No. 19.—THE Gotp R by H. E. B tt, 

No. 20.—THE Wire's SkcRET, by James Franklin Fitts. 
No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 22,—THE Novice, by Jane G. Austin, 

No, 23,—THE Youne Conqueror, by George L, Aiken. 
No, 24.—RETRIBUTION, by Margaret Blount. 

No. 25.—Tip, by Charles Cutterfield. 

No. 26.—THE FENIANS, by J, W, M'Cartney. 

No. 27.—THE OcEAN SPECTRES, by Harry Hazelton. 

No. 28,—THROUGH THE TOILS, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 29.—JEssiz HEATH, by Emma Garrison Jones. 

No. 30.—Scyros THE Corsair, by George L. Aiken. 

No. 31.—ZELDA, by Miss Jane Howard. 

No. 32.—Bricut Cioup, by William H. Bushnell. 

No. 33.—THE Fata Casket, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 34.—TuHE CuILp OF THE SEA, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 35.—THE Baron's WELL, by Margaret Blount, 

No. 36.—RED GoLp, by Miss Camilla Willian. 

No. 37.—Viroqua, by Emma Carra, 

No. 38.—THE HeIREs8 OF TOULON, by Fred Hunter. 

No. 39.—THE BLACK ADDER, by William H, Bushnell. 
No. 40.—Mr. WarBURTON's Guost, by Margaret Blount. 
No. 41.—THe BavEr MvuxpDeER, by 8. C. Prescott. 

No. 42.—An Ocean Walr, by Henry 8. Scudder. 

No. 43.—THE PEARL OF PANAMA by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 44.—CAMILLE, by Amanda M. Hale, 

No. 45.—ZvuLE1Ka, by Martha A. Clough, 

No. 46.—THE CinCassian SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 47.—Rep Rupert, by Lieutenant Marray. 

No. 48 —A Dagx SECRET, by Miss A. M, Hale. 

For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post-paid, 
uponreceiptof Ten Centseach. Address 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PusBiisnrne, 











120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Boston,Mus 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
FARE-THEE-WELL. 


RAR 
BY FREDERIC R. MARVIN. 


Fare-thee-well! I loved thee fondly: 
Fare-thee-well! I love thee still; 

For the love I bear thee, Dorah, 
Triumphs o'er my feeble will. 


Once to love thee—0O, how blessed! 
Now to love thee must be sin: 
Still my worshipped idol art thou— 
Thou enshrined my soul within. 


Fare-thee well! bright joys attend thee, 
Unalloyed with care and strife; 

Calm and peaceful be thy future, 
Blessings crown thee all thy life. 


Yet when evening shades do gather 
Round thy home at close of day, 
To the spot where we were plighted 

Often let thy vision stray. 


O, forget not him who loved thee— 
Loved thee as none other could; 

Loves thee still, so deeply, madly— 
Loves thee as no mortal should! 


Now I part with thee, my Dorah; 
Now from thee my hope I sever; 
Fare-thee-well—the word is spoken— 

Fare-thee-well, alas, forever! 


Our Poung Folks’ Department. 























(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


MRS. SALSTONSTALL’S DIAMONDS: 


—OR,— 


THE NEW COMERS AT CLAPP’S CORNER. 


BY BARBARA BROOME, 





SOY HE hotel at Clapp’s Cor- 
f¢ ner, soevery one said, was 
just the place for cbil- 
dren. The low, wide 
piazza which extended 
entirely round the house, 
was prime for playing 
horse, and the smooth, 
level lawn, was perfectly 
charming for the wee 
tots who could just tod- 
dle alone. 
“ It’s asafe, wholesome, 
healthy place,” said sen- 
sible fathers and mothers. 
So wholé families came 
there every summer, with 
@ rush and filled every 
room, up to the corner 
attics and I am convinced 
that at no other place in the world, not even at the 
orphan asylums and charity-schools, could so many 
children be found at one time and together. 

Through every chink and crack they were peeping, 
up stairs, down stairs, through every entry they were 
chasing, and round and round the piazza they were 
racing; the lawn was as thick with them as a honey- 
pot with flies, and the noise—it was as good as the 
Falls of Niagara, all the time. 

The sensible mothers smiled at the uproar, and 
dressed their boys in roomy pantaloons, so that they 
might kick up the dust the better, and didn’t tell the 
girls not to get into the dirt, and coddled their own 
babies and rode them on a trot-horse to ‘‘ Banbury 
Cross,” an unheard-of number of times, every day; 
indeed it was hardly worth while to bring the nurses, 
they took care of the children so little. 

As for the sensible fathers they wore linen coats, 
and told the young folks to “ go it,” and were always 
on hand to rig kites, and push swings, and tie knots 
in broken reins. Clapp’s Corner was great for broken 
reins. 

You can imagine, by what I have said, how very 
free, and easy, and jolly everything was. Everybody 
went in for comfort anda good time, and nobody 
pretended to be fashionable or put on airs. 

There were the Salstonstalls, who had brought 
up a splendid span of horses and half-a-dozen ponies 
(these last for the children), and who were worth a 
mint. Mrs. Salstonstall was as plain and quiet as 
could be, though every one knew she might have 
covered herself with diamonds, if she had wanted to. 
The Salstonstall children too, were just like the 
other children; they played hard, got their faces 
dirty, tore their clothes, with no idea of feeling bet- 
ter than their neighbors. The Salstonstall children 
numbered ten. 

Then there were the Calcords with eight children, 
the oldest only thirteen, who belonged to the very 
“ fast society.” Papa Calcord, as all the children in 
the hotel called him, was a great favorite with all 
the little folks. He was nearly related to a great 
English lord, but he played with all the babies, and 
kept them screaming with delight; for he would 
neigh like a horse, and bray like a donkey, and 
squeal like a pig, and crow like a rooster. 


There were also, the Thalers with two pair of | leine sang again at Mrs. Salstonstall’s request. Then 


twins; the Ricker family, that counted seven chil- 
dren, ail strapping boys; the Morgan family, of seven 
girls, all solid families, besides a great many others 


ty of money and backbone, but no fuss and feathers. 
Folks who wanted to show off and cut a dash never 
came there. Tify left this place to Young America 
and the glory of babydom. 
How the children enjoyed it! How fat they grew, 
how brown they burnt, how hungry they got! And 
at meal-times, how they did eat. They handled their | 
knives, and forks, and spoons, in a way that meant 
business. They went into the victuals, or rather the 
victuals went into them, in a hurry. 
One supper-time when they were gobbling away 
for dear life, as usual, a little girl, a stranger, stole 
gently though the doorway. She glided down the 
whole length of the dining-room, and everybody had 
@ good chance to see her. 
I don’t think there ever was a more lovely, delicate- 
looking child, than this Madeleine Le Fevre. Her 
eyes were a soft blue, her hair was a pale gold, and 
drooped to her shoulders in large, loose curls, and 
her skin was faintly pink, like the leaves of blush- 
roses. They all stared at her in wonder. 
“ Who can she be?” said Mrs. Saltonstall. “ Who 
does she belong to?” For Madeleine was all alone. 
Nobody could answer Mrs. Saltonstall, for nobody 
had ever seen the child before. 
“She don’t look much like us,’’ said Mrs. Thalers, 
glancing at her two pair of fat twins, and then 
across at the ten bouncing Saltonstalls, in their 
uniforms of brown Holland. The new-comer had on 
®@ wrought India muslin, which must have cost at 
least a hundred dollars. 
The children noticed how daintily she picked at 
her food, like a little bird, how she only nibbled the 
corners off her cake, and sipped her milk by spoon- 
fuls. Not at all like the way they crammed the 
things into their own mouths. When she had finish- 
ed, one of the waiters brought her a steaming cup of 
tea, which she took in her own hands and carried 
away. ‘ 
After supper everybody went out on the piazza. 
Mothers and fathers sat still and watched the sun- 
set; the smaller fry hopped and romped by way of 
settling what they had just eaten; and the smallest 
fry of all was walked gently up and down in the 
arms of their nurses. 
All at once, through the hum and murmur of 
voices, and the merry shouts of the children, a clear, 
sweet melody arose. It was a sort of evening prayer 
or hymn, very soothing and softly lulling. 
It was a child, evidently, that was singing, and all 
the piazza hushed into silence at once; and before 
the entrancing lullaby was finished, the babies had 
fallen fust asleep, with a broad smile on their dump- 
ling faces. 

Then came the buzz of inquiries. 
. * Who can it be? What child can sing like that?” 
everybody asked of everybody else. And one and all 
answered, ‘‘ I’m sure, { don’t know.” 
Finally, Mrs. Salstonstall exclaimed, “‘ I have it. 
It must be the new-comer, the little girl with the 
India dress.” 
* Yes, yes, it must be,” assented the rest. 
By that time, it was dusk, and the children’s bed- 
time. ; 
In the middle of the night, Mrs. Salstonstall, who 
was a light sleeper, was awakened by a stir aud 
moving in the room next to hers. Everything being 
so quiet, she could plainly hear the murmur of voices, 
with every few minutes a slight moan, as of some one 
in pain. 
The night-lamp was burning dimly, on the table, 
and Mrs. Salstonstall getting out of bed, turned the 
flame higher, and then opened her watch to see 
what time ot night it really was. It was just twelve, 
and she was about turning the lamp down again, 
when there was a low rap on the door. 

‘* Who is it?” she asked, quickly. 

“It is 1, Madeleine Le Fevre,” was the answer; 
“mamma is so sick, I am frightened, and I saw the 
light under your door.” 

Mrs. Salstonstall thrust her feet into a pair of slip- 
pers, and wrapping a dressing-gown about her, has- 
tened to Mrs. Le Fevre's assistance. 

She found that lady suffering from an attack of 
pleurisy, and drawing her breath with difficulty. 
She was hardly able to speak. 

** Stay by her,” she said, to Madeleine. “ I will be 
back in a minute.” 

She was as good as her word, and she brought 
with her a strip of cloth spread with mustard, which 
she applied to Mrs. Le Fevre’s side. Ina little while 
the lady was easier, and presently sank into a com- 
fortable sleep. 

Then Mrs. Salstonstall arose to go, and Madeleine 
thanked her, with tears in her eyes, in a voice sott 
and sweet as music. 

“ Was it you we heard singing, just after supper?” 
asked Mrs. Salstonstall. 

“1 do not know,” answered she, modestly ; “‘ mam- 
ma wanted me to sing her to sleep, the journey had 
tired her so, and I sung her a cradle-song.” 

Madeleine was as beautiful in her night-gown, 
with her curls tucked away under a little white cap, 
as in her India wrvught-muslin. 

“If your mother is sick again, call me,” said Mrs. 
Salstonstall, when she went away. 

All through the rest of the night she dreamed of 

little Madeleine’s rose-leaf face and soft, sweet voice. 

The next night, after supper, the piazza was de- 

serted. Everybody went into the parlor, for Made- 


Madeleine’s mother, who was remarkably well, con- 
sidering, played waltzes, and polkaa, and all sorts of 
dance-tunes, and all the children went to dancing. 





of the same sort. 






So you see, that at Clapp’s Corner, there was plen- | evening. Sometimes it was kept up pretty late. 


Madeleine, though dressed elegantly at all times, was 
dressed anew for the evening in thin, airy tissues, 
with all sorts of ribbons, and scarfs, and sashes, and 
ends. 

Little by little, the other children followed her 
lead, till finally the social hops became regular balls. 
The misses appeared in the parlors in fancy silks and 
gauze muslins flounced to the waist, and the lads 
wore patent-leather pumps and white kids. The 
sensible mothers and fathers shook their heads over 
it. 

Tt is not so good for the children,” said they, “ as 


dark.” 
But, still, it was a pretty sight, and the young folks 
were enchanted with it, and the pretty little Made- 
leine had set it going,and who could cross her? 
One day Mrs. Le Fevre proposed getting up tableaux 
for the children. Madeleine clapped her hands. 
**O, how beautiful,” she cried. ‘I will be the an- 
gel of merey, mamma, just as I was before, and we 
will have a curtain, and a red light, and a lace screen 
to make it look softer.” 
All the other children caught fire at her words, and 
for the next week, nothing was thought of or talked 
of or dreamed of, but the coming tableaux. Little 
Jennie Salstonstall and Mrs. Thaler’s chubby Susie 
were going to be “‘ Babes in the Wood,” all covered 
over with leaves; ‘(The Village School,” had as 
many as twenty boys and girls in-it, and Mr. Colcord 
bimself had volunteered to be schoolmaster, while 
his oldest hopeful, Peyton Calcord, was to be the 
dunce, and wear the fool’s cap; then there was to be 
“The old woman that lived in a shoe, who had so 
many children she didn’t know what to do.” 
There was a great deal of fun about this last tab- 
leau. The children gave out, that the carpenter 
down in the village was building a wooden shoe “as 
big as a steeple,” and half the children in the house 
were going to be stuffed into it, besides a great many 
more to be scrambling up the sides; and Madeleine 
was to be “ the old woman ” in cap and spectacles. 
The tableau, however, which made the most talk, 
was the last one of all, “The Angel of Mercy.” 
Madeleine was the angel, and everybody was hunt- 
ing over the hen-coops for feathers to help make her 
wings. She was to have one crown on her head, and 
to hold a second in her band, and these crowns were 
to be made of Mrs, Salstonstall's di ds, The 
diamonds were what made the talk. They were fa- 
mous diamonds, a fortune in themselves. Everybody 
was surprised she had brought them with her; but 
she had conceived the idea of Madeleine’s wearing 
them herself. 
Well, to cut the matter short, the great night came 
at last. The audience was almost too big for the 
parlors, but somehow, everybody squeezed in, and 
the youthful performers won generous applause. 
“When the curtain rolled up on the Angel of Mercy, 
“Oh-h!” said every one, under their breath; aiid 
then there was a dead hush. 
Madeleine looked as though she were floating in 
the air. Her great white wings were outspread, her 
head was bent forward, and her flaxen curls drooped 
over her face. She wore a long robe of white, loosely 
confined about her waist with a girdle of gold, and 
over her forehéad blazed and flashed Mrs. Salaton- 
stall’s diamonds. 
They crowned her with living light; they shed over 
her face a radiant halo, that made it truly angelic. 
Bending over, as I have already said, she held in 
her right hand another circlet of Mrs. Salstonstall’s 
priceless gems. These last were raised just above 
the head of a person who lay on the ground, with 
her eyes closed, as if utterly exhausted. 
“Would you ever think that was Mrs. Le Fevre, 
lying there?” said Laura Salstonstall, in a whisper. 
“See! her hands look as though they had been 
scratched with thorns, and her dress is torn, and her 
face is so pale and weary-!” 
“ How it shines, ma!” said Susie Thalers, blinking 
her fat eyes. ‘“ What does it mean?” 
“Sh-h!”? answered her mother; and then, putting 
her mouth to Susie’s ear, ‘‘ Madeleine’s mother is 
somebody who has had a very hard time, and so 
Madeleine’ has come to crown her, and make her a 
beautiful angel, like herself.” 
When the curtain rolled down, the ceiling was 
almost taken off with the clapping, and the fluor 
almost sunk through with the stamping, and of 
course the ‘Angel of Mercy ” was done again. 
After the curtain had rolled down for the second 
time, folks sat motionless a minute, in a trance of de- 
light; then Mrs, Salstonstall and some of the other 
ladies started for the dressing-room. 
And now came confusion and dismay, for Madeleine 
and her mother were not to be found. 
‘* They have stolen the diamonds and gone!”’ cried 
Mrs. Salstonstall. 
There was a universal shriek of horror, but this 
was the truth, 
Mrs. Le Peure had planned it well. She and 
Madeleine had been all alone in the last tableau. 
Not a soul had been left in the dressing-room, or be- 
hind the scenes. Every one had rushed to the front, 
to see ** The Angel of Mercy,” and during the min- 
ute all had sat spell-bound-with its beauty, the two 
had made good their escape, with Mrs. Salstonstall’s 
diamonds. 
Beautiful little Madeleine, with her rose-leaf skin 
and flute-like voice, was only a thief! It was a 





the old times, when they went to bed before | just to ask that worthy how much brick it would 


Bumors of the Bap. 


HORSE JOCKEYING. 


The latest equestrian act of which we have heard 
is recorded of Sam Springalt, a noted horse jockey 
“Down East,” and an eccentric old file who got his 
bread by baking brick. Sam became aware—by that 
animal magnetism by which dealers in horseflesh 
always do become aware of such facts—that old Clay- 
pit was in want ofa horse, So, picking out an animal 
from his stock, he doctored him up to a fine point of 
perfection and drove down to Claypit’s brick-yard, 


take for a new stable he thought of building. Of 
course the conversation finally veered round to 
horseflesh, and Clavpit said, in his drawling way: 

1 wouldn’t mind buyin’ a hoss myself, ef *twan’t 
I’m so short on’t for money jest now.” 

“That needn’t make any difference atween us,” 
said Sam, who knew Claypit to be a sterling old 
Methodist, whose word was as good as his bond. 
“You can pay me along in the Fall, when you burn 
your last kiln and get ready to settle up.” 

“That would be a little easier for me,” said Clay- 
pit, “ but then I never gin a note, an’ I aint going to 
begin now.” 

“No need of that,” said the wily jockey; “ you can 
just write a little agreement to pay me when you 
burn your last kiln—that’ll do just as well.” 

Claypit finally agreed to these terms, and the horse 
dealer, depositing the agreement in his pocket-book, 
drove the horse over to Claypit’s stable. Ina few 
days Claypit discovered some points in his purchase 
that did not add much to its value, and in a week the 
valuable animal was ignominiously turned out to 
pasture. The old man made no sign, however, and 
Sam kept pretty well out of his way until the season 
of brick-making had passed, then he drove up to 
Claypit’s house, and, rushing in hurriedly, said 

“Mr. C., I'll be obliged if you'll hand me the 
money for that hoss; I’ve gota little sum to make 
out this morning.” 

“ Yass,” said old Claypit, slowly, “two hundred 
dollars, aint it?’’ 

“Exactly,” said the jockey, opening his pocket- 
book and taking out the agreement. 

“Guess you’re in a hurry, aint yer? "Pears to 
me that money aint due jest yet,” said the old man, 
calmly, 

“Due! why, of course it is. Here’s where you 
agreed to pay when you’d burned your last kiln, and 
you’ve knocked off work more’n a week ago.” 

* Jess so, jess so,” said the old man. “ You’rea 
pretty smart feller, Sam, but ef you'll jess throw your 
eye on that ar paper again, you'll see I agreed to 
pay fur that hoss when I'd burned my last kiln of brick. 
L ain’t going out of the business jest yet, Samuel, and 
I’m afraid you'll have to apply to my executors to pay 
for that hoss.” 

Sam don’t oénsider his prospects very good for col- 
lecting that note, and swears he’d rather trade with 
the devil than a Methodist deacon. 


A DEAD-HEAD. 
Old Smith was an ‘inveterate ‘“dead-head.” He 
had no possible claim whatever upon the manager, 
but he always got into the theatre without paying. 
One night he appeared at the door asusual. ‘‘ Here, 
I can’t pass you,” said the door-keeper, in a surly 
way. ‘‘ You needn't pass me,” said the irrepressible 
dead-head, “‘ just you stand where you are; and ig 
pass you.” And he passed. 
THE STYLE. 

A housemaid writes to a friend respecting the fash- 
ions of the city. She say: ‘As for lo necs, the loer. 
it is the more fash=nabil yu air, and the les cloz yu 
ware, the more fashunabil yu air drést. Mis Goolra 
gave me a blu silk ov hern and I cut its nec orf, and 
Suzin Simmons cut orf hern, and we attrax a great 
eal of attenshun to our necs, prommodin in the 
streets lyke uther ladys and holden up ourcloz. No- 
body isn’t nothin now whitch doesn’t hole up her 
cloz, and the hier yu holds them the more yu air 
noticed.” 











NO LAUGHING MATTER. 

A gentleman just arrived from Bavaria, and who 
held a high position of a diplomatic nature there, 
relates the following good story:—“ While going 
through the royal picture gallery at Stutgardt, ac- 
companied by a servant, he observed two ladies of 
high rank, attended by a maid-servant, who were 
gazing with critical eyes on the picture of the 
*‘ Temptation of Joseph,” Potiphar’s wife being rep- 
resented as a most beautiful woman. Suddenly all 
three were observed to laugh heartily, and shortly 
after they prepared to leave the gallery. As the 
male servant was well acquainted with the attendant 
of the ladies, he asked her what they were laughing 
at. “Well,” she replied, *‘ my mistress said to the 
other lady that Joseph was a great foul, and— (sim- 
pering)—as I thought exactly the saume—why—a— 
well—we all laughed.” 





A Wisconsin writer has made a most singular 
pathological discovery. He has found out a new 





pretty hard pill for the jolly folks at Clapp’s Corner 
to swallow, and they made a dreadful wry face over 
it. And that was all they could do, for Madeleine 





And atter this there was music and dancing every 


nor her mother was ever seen afterwards. 


and startling disease. Hear him: “A new disease,” 
says he, “ has attacked pork in Rock county. Three 
hogs of Mr. McCue, in Janesville, were struck by 
lightning on Saturday night.” 
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